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HE Board of Trade has 
issued its official state. 
ment of the position of 
the railways of the 
United Kingdom at the 
close of the year 1871. 
Under the provisions of 
the Railways Act of 
last year, every com. 
pany is now bound to 
make a special return 
to the Board of Trade, 
for statistical purposes. 
Wherever the blame 
may lie, it is not credit- 
able to our character 
for organisation of in- 
telligence to find that 
there is so much differ- 
ence of result between 
two methods of inquiry, 
founded upon abso. 
lutely the same data, 
The present return 
credits the empire with 
the possession of 161 
miles of railway at 
the end of 1871, short 
of that of which we were said to be in 
possession at the close of 1870. We propose, 
however, not so much to enter into any minute 
detail as to inquire into the broad results of 
our great national means of intercommunica- 
tion, both with ‘reference to the present and the 
future. And we think that our readers will 
more readily grasp, and more easily remember, 
the inferences that we shall venture to suggest 
from the statistical aspect of the case if we offer 
them approximately round numbers, instead of 
copying exact details; which are important in 
arriving at accuracy, but which lose their value 
when apparent in an ultimate form. 

So far back as the year 1866 the authorised 
capital of our railways had attained the amount 
of 620,000,0001. sterling. The actual expendi- 
ture of capital, however, up to last Christmas, 
we now learn was only a little over 550,000,0001., 
showing a drawing in of earlier anticipations to 
the extent of 70,000,000/., or more than ten per 
cent. of the whole outlay authorised by the 
Legislature. The mileage stated is 15,376 miles, 
which may be compared with that of France on 
the one hand, and of America on the other, as 
being one-half as much again as the first, and 
about one-fourth of the second. We have before 
us the statements that the French lines, in 1867, 
amounted to a length of 15,699 kilométres; and 
that the United States railways, in 1871, made a 
sum of 60,852 miles. The former had cost about 
380,000,0001. ; the latter, about 1,800,000,000 dols. 
Our own railway outlay, last year, produced the 
net earning of 49,000,0001., or 4°65 per cent. on 
the capital invested. 

These large figures are enough to show that a 
national interest of primary magnitude is here 
at stake. The last forty years have witnessed 
an entire revolution in the internal communica- 
tions of this, as well as of most other civilised 
countries. The impetus given to production and to 
commerce has been unexampled. But what we 
wish more particularly to hold up to view is 





this. Our railway property, in the Imperia) 
ledger, may be regarded as the per contra of our 
national debt. The balance is almost exact. 
For, while the nominal capital of the latter is 
to that of the former something in the proportion 
of 8 to 54, the dividends are in an inverse ratio- 
We have 43 per cent. on the latter against 3. 
Now, while to a private individual it makes little 
difference whether he draws his annual income 
from funds or from railway stock, the case is 
entirely different as regards the country. It is 
acase in which the whole is not equal to the 
sum of the parts. This paradox is explained 
when we inquire into the nature of the parts. 
When A, gains what B. loses, the gross gains of 
A. plus B. bear no relation to the gain of A. 
But the 26,000,0001. of annual income from 
our railways is direct produce. It is as much 
added to the national wealth as if it were so 
much more corn produced from our fields by 
improved cultivation. For while, it is true, the 
amount is made up by the contributions of pas- 
sengers and freighters, we must remember that 
each journey and each despatch, on the average, 
not only pays its own cost, but is an actual 
source of profit to the traveller or the freighter. 
It is like money laid out in seed or in ploughing. 

Our 550,000,0001., therefore, are bond fide pro- 
perty, rooted to the soil, and earning a fair 
and tangible income, in addition to its incalcu- 
lable results in accommodating the march of 
commerce. The 26 millions per annum which it 
returns is sheer gain to the nation, and good 
rent (redditus, return) to the proprietors. But 
the 23 or 24 millions which go to the fund. 
holder—as redditus, we freely admit, for money 
which he found for the nation at a pinch,—has 
to be raised annually by taxation. Good faith 
must be kept ; but, as far as the nation is con- 
cerned, railway capital is to the credit, and 
funded debt to the debit, side of the account. 
The former may be with advantage increased, and 
largely increased. It would be a national relief 
to extinguish the latter; and every statesman 
endeavours, either by lightening the incidence of 
taxation, or by formal redemption, actually to 
reduce it. 

Of our gross intake of 49 millions, 26} mil- 
lions are derived from goods traffic. When we 
compare, on the one hand, the cost, and, on the 
other hand, the return, of conveying a ton of 
goods and a ton of passengers, it is pretty clear 
that the development of the two branches of the 
carrying trade must be regulated by very 
different principles. In all great commercial 
undertakings, two opposing interests have to be 
regarded : those of the buyer, and those of the 
seller. The subject is complicated, at first sight, 
by the intervention of the merchant or middle- 
man. Bat, as faras the purchaser is concerned, 
the distributor must be ranked together with the 
producer. Now the great problem which the 
managers of the railway companies have been 
endeavouring, for the last third of a century, to 
solve, has been how to procure the largest 
returns from the public. Whatever they have 
given of luxury of carriage, high velocity of 
transit, or moderation of fare, has been, so to 
speak, tentative. When they have had, or 
thought they had, a monopoly, they have run 
their shabbiest and most uncomfortable vehicles, 
and timed their trains to their own convenience, 
and not to that of the country. When competi- 
tion has arisen, they have endeavoured by 
frequent, rapid, well-appointed, low-priced trains 
to take the bread out of one another’s mouths. 
We are not imputing this to any company as a 
stigma; it is the natural and certain outcome of 
the principle of commercial competition. But 
it should be remarked that it is due to this cause, 
and to this alone, that statistical elements of com- 
parison have been placed within the reach of the 
engineer. By trying how to gain traffic in one 
direction, and how to keep it in another, our 
railway companies have accumulated an expe- 





rience which would not, by this time at all 
events, have been otherwise gained. 

Thus it will be remembered by those whose 
personal acquaintance with the subject stretches 
back to the years 1833 and 1834, that the main 
reliance of the engineer of that time as to his 
future passenger income was placed upon the 
first-class passenger. The mail-coach was, indeed, 
the only guide as to traffic to which we could 
then look. Thus everything was planned, in the 
start, for a first-class traffic. Comfort in carriage, 
speed, station accommodation, all were designed 
for the same end. Nor was this all. Purposed 
discomfort and discouragement were thrown in 
the way of the second and third class travellers. 
The luxurious travelling saloons of the Great 
Western, which, when quite new, were unrivalled 
for their luxury, were contrasted with the odious 
cattle-pens in which the unfortunate third-class 
passengers were permitted to make a wretched 
use of the new means of transport. This was, 
perhaps, the extreme case; but the same prin- 
ciple was in operation on every line of rail- 
way, more or less apparently. 

What do we find now to be the case? Let us 
ask the Board of Trade. Their return replies 
that nearly seven-tenths of the whole number of 
passengers are third-class; two-tenths are 
second-class ; one-tenth alone are found to be 
those first-class passengers on whose support, in 
the first instance, we principally relied. So 
striking and indisputable a fact ought not only 
to be borne in mind, it ought to be accepted a8 
indicating the propriety of a reconsideration 
of the entire general arrangements of our rail- 
way traffic. Our system was, in the first instance, 
and to a great extent still is, arranged with an 
express reference to the special requirements of 
one-tenth of the passengers. 

If we look at receipts, they are respectively 
from the first, the second, and the third class pas- 
sengers—4,000,0001., 5,000,000/., and 8,000,0007. 
Nor must it be thought that the net profit 
derived from the three classes is to be estimated 
by a comparison between the numbers conveyed, 
and the amount earned. The total passenger 
receipts, including season ticket-holders, who do 
not figure in the above division, was over 
18,000,0001. in 1871. While one-tenth of the 
amount (or perhaps, more accurately speaking, 
one-tenth of the 17,000,0001. before indicated) is 
less than the half of the fares paid by the best 
accommodated part of the passengers, it by no 
means follows that the latter are doubly profit- 
able to the railway company. Luxury of accom. 
modation, speed, all that depends on the carrying 
out of our original idea as to the true source of 
income, make it far more expensive to earn these 
four millions than would be the case if the atten- 
tion of the companies were directed, in the first 
instance, to the practical and business-like con- 
veyance of the bulk of their traffic; and, in the 
second place, to the provision, not oftener than 
once a day as a general rule, of those special 
luxuries, both of vehicle and of speed, which 
cost so much more to the line, and for which 10 
per cent. of the travellers are willing to continue 
to pay. 

We are of opinion, then, that a great change is 
indicated as necessary in the future management 
of our railways. The traffic which, properly regu- 
lated, will be the most lucrative in its net results 
is the third class. It is this, also, of which the 
future development may be made to assume the 
largest proportions. The facts before us show 
that the source of income thus open is one of 
incalculable fecundity. What a_ third-class 
traffic, properly organised, may amount to, must 
be inferred from the fact that this kind of 
traffic, hitherto so much discouraged, forms 
already seven-tenths of the whole in numbers, 
and eight-seventeenths in actual returns. 

We are not asking for anything Utopian 
To see a Welsh cattle-driver, as we have seen 
him years ago, seat himself on one of the velvet 
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fauteuils at Swindon, and look round on the then 
unprecedented elegance of the refreshment-room 
with the art of a master, is a degree of com- 
munism not sought for. Moreover, it is one 
which, from the nature of things, could only be 
of very transitory duration. But what we advo- 
cate, and what we are sure must be done, sooner 
or later, by every railway that will hold its own, 
is, to make a serions and scientific application of 
the resources at their command to the best ac- 
commodation of the wants and habits of the 
great mass of their customers. To attempt to 
give more than a proper return for the fare is 
unwise. Luxury of vehicle is not to be expected ; 
but decent convenience is. Drafty open car- 
riages, made uncomfortable on purpose, should 
be rectified or abandoned. If not, perhaps some 
day they may be smashed. Great velocity, 
knocking everything to pieces in order to gain a 
few minutes of little productive value, is not de- 
manded. But fair and reliable punctuality is. 
And so is the timing of trains, early and late, to 
suit the habits and requirements of the working 
man, Again, it is not necessary to maintain a 
great establishment of porters to hurry with his 
luggage, arriving forty seconds beyond the time 
fixed for starting, to the goods van. The third- 


portant figures. He is mulcted by this income- 
tax of 11. 15s. out of every hundred pounds of 
his net returns, to pay for avoidable accident. 
Yes, avoidable !—that is the plain truth. Whe- 
ther we trace the actual cause of collision to the 
overworking of underpaid men (a matter which 
is, perhaps, tending, rather abruptly to right 
itself) ; to the gross neglect of punctuality ; to 
the attempt to convey over a line traffic which 
ought to flow through some other channel; or 
to some other cause; there is no doubt that rail. 
way accidents, as a rule, are avoidable. That 
the proprietor should not insist, at all events, on 
the adoption of that system of universal 
maximum assurance for every passenger which 
we have before proposed in these columns, is one 
of the things that we fail to understand. As it 
is, every railway proprietor accepts a tax of 
nearly two per cent. on his income, in order to 
pay compensation for accidents. 

With reference to the relative proportions of 
length of railways completed in this country, in 
France, and in the United States, to which we 
above referred, the areas and the populations of 
the respective countries*must be compared, in 
order to arrive at any instructive result. 

Thus the 9,754 miles of French railways were 





class passenger is rarely overburdened with | 
Inggage. What he brings he mostly carries for | 
himself. In this respect, as in those of cost of | 
vehicle, and of rate of running, he is a far less 
costly customer than the first-class passenger. | 
But then ordinary, quiet, decent civility is due 
to him who is, we repeat, the best customer. Let 
no one fee] that he need blush to ask for a third- 
class ticket. Let no one find that his production 
of one elicits a saucy sneer. Suwm cuique. 
Luxury of attendance to those who choose to 
pay for it. Fair accommodation, as per bargain, 
to the man who travels by the cheap train as a 
matter, not of pleasure, but of business. 

With regard to the goods traffic, the elements 
for dissecting the relative profit which it earns | 





are they, in all particulars, easy to grasp. | Kingdom has nearly a mile of railways for every | noticeable object. 


distributed over an area of 210,000 square 
English miles, the population of which in 1866, 
was 38,192,064. 

The 60,852 miles of American railways ran 
through a country of the area of 3,542,903 


| in 1860, was 34,574,919. 


Our own 15,376 milés serve an area of 





covered with those volutes of u single line 
/ which on many sculptured stones of even earlier 
time are found alone. The date of this most 
interesting relic is probably the ninth century, 
Close by, in a glass “table-case,” was an 
important collection ef autograph letters,—ong 
from “O. Cromwell” ; another signed by Buck. 
ingham; the letter of Nelson presenting the 
sword of the French admiral, Blanquet,—sur. 
rendered at the mouth of the Nile,—with the 
sword itself above the letter; and another by 
Wellington, speaking of the action of the troops 
in Portugal. In the next case were magnificent 
treasures lent by Baron Rothschild,—silver cupg 
and tankards and very fine Limoges enamel,— 
grey and coloured,—dishes and beakers. Amongst 
a grand collection of old engravings, a fine im. 
pression of Albert Direr’s quaint “Journey of 
Sintram with his companions Sin and Death,” 
stood out prominently, and some lovely etchings 
of Rembrandt’s. In the microscopic room many 
| of the “ preparations” were extremely beautiful : 
| the arrangement of feathers from the wing of a 
butterfly into a spray of fuchsias, for instance ; 
the ‘‘ peacock copper ”’ ; sections from the spines 
of some atomy thing. The aquarium in which the 
hippocampus, or sea-horse, kept floating about 
attracted continual attention. The peculiar 
arrangement of fin at the back of the little 
creature, which, when in motion, takes the exact 
appearance of a rapidly-rotating wheel, was 
therein displayed to advantage. In this apart. 








| square English miles, of which the population, ment was the grand Satsuma vase, lent by Mr. 
| 


Hewett. It stands about 2 ft. high, is a very 
_ fine specimen of this ancient Japanese porcelain, 


122,511 square English miles, of which the popu- and is, of course, almost priceless. Two Chinese 


lation, at the middle of the year 1869, was esti- 

mated by the Registrar-General as 30,611,305. 
Thus, while we havea mile of railway to every 

2,000 souls, the French have only about half that 


rate of accommodation ; while, in America the | 
figures give the extraordinary proportion of a to the beauty of the brilliant scene. 


| screens beside it, belonging to the same gentle. 
man, are likewise handsome specimens of carved 
}and coloured openwork in ivory. The large 
| modern majolica vases, placed ree | every. 
where, with rare plants in them, ad aged 
In the 


mile of railway to less than every 600 inhabit. museum below, the large album given by the city 
are not readily offered by the reports, nor indeed | ants. But, on the other hand, while the United of Vienna to the city of London in 1862, was a 


The drawings, with which 


67,000,000 tons of general merchandise have | eight square miles of territory, France has only this apartment was literally crowded, were too 
been carried for a charge of nearly 15} millions | a mile to every 21 square miles ; and the enor- | numerous to mention. Here, too, were ancient 
sterling. Of course the distance for which this! mous area which at present constitutes the | stone coffins, amphore, and other curiosities, 
has been done is a main feature in the cost. Of | United States, has only a mile of railway to an | many of them found under London,— interesting 
the 180,000,000 of train miles run in the year area of 59 square miles. This is a remarkable ' relics and evidences of its past history. 


1871, about half are credited to the passenger | 
and half to the goods traffic. But goods and | 


gauge of the energy and of the future of the re- | 


spective populations. We give the actual figures 


A full and comprehensive catalogue, including 
an introductory history of the library, has been 


mineral trains are so much intermixed that it | for the satisfaction of our readers, as the results | published, and is a valuable record of the re. 


would be very difficult to arrive at the respective | 
gross and net earnings of these two descriptions 
of traffic. 
the transport of 80,000,000 tons of minerals. | 
Even these rough totals indicate the great error 
of the railway companies in grasping at that | 


are so striking. The English area and popvla- 
tion are given by the Registrar-General; the 


Gotha. 
We must remember, too, that our total length of 
railways is yet by some 5,000 miles shorter than 


|markable collection gathered together in the 
| Library and Museum on this occasion. In con. 


10,000,000. have been received for| French and American by the Almanach de | nexion with the history of this important insti- 


| tution there will be no need to say hereafter,— 
“ Pray remember the Fifth of November.” 
We make use of some official data in describ- 


description of traffic that would, with far more | that of the turnpike roads, which, in 1864, were | ing the new buildings. 


advantage, be water-borne. We may roughly | 
take the probable goods mileage as equal to the | 
mineral mileage. 


held by 1,000 separate trusts. And the minor 
system of highways and parish roads, which 


| They occupy the site of some old houses 
| formerly fronting Basinghall-street, and extend. 


(In point of fact, it must be | small-gauge railways will hereafter, we conceive, | ing back to the Guildhall. Their total frontage 


larger, as the radius of the true mineral trans- replace, are as yet undisturbed in their monopoly | to this street is 150 ft., and the depth upwards 


port is restricted, and that of the goods is more | 
proportionate to that of passengers.) Thus we | 


of accommodation, such as it is. Enough, we 
trust, has been said to show that in the antici- 


of 100 ft. The stracture consists mainly, as our 
readers know, of two halls, placed one over the 


have a ton of minerals earning } of a pound, | pation of this future great development of our | other, with reading, committee, and muniment 
against a ton of goods earning 4#% of a pound, | carrying facilities, and without losing sight, on | rooms surrounding them. Of these two halls the 
or a8 125 to 231. The mineral tracks are less | the other hand, of that great rise in the price of museum occupies the lower site, the floor being 
costly than some of the merchandise trucks; | coal, iron, and labour, which we recently showed | level with the ancient crypt of the Guildhall, 
but the destruction both of plant and of per- | (see Builder for August 18), must affect the | with which it will directly communicate, and is 


manent way that is due to this traffic is very 
large; and mineral traffic, toa great extent, is | 
all in one direction, so that the cost of returning 
empty wagons, which is not at all felt in pas- | 
senger traffic, and only to a limited and cal- | 
culable extent in goods traffic, is here a constant 
source of expenditure. When we add the fact 
that the greater number of accidents are 
traceable to the interference of mineral (or 
sometimes mixed merchandise) trains with the 
punctuality of the service of the lines, we find 
another proof of the importance of reconsidering 
the question of water-carriage. The railway 
companies are already owners of much of our 
admirable but neglected system of internal 


water communication. In all cases where time | Saunders playing the inci i 
is not an object, we strongly suspect that the | in Apert epaiertiye 


dividends of the proprietors would be amended, 
though the nominal income of the companies 
might be reduced, by turning the mineral and 
heavy goods traffic on to the canals, 

Four hundred and fifty thousand pounds have 
been paid, in the year 1871, by railway com- 
panies for damages, two-thirds of which were for 
personal injury, and one-third for damage and 
loss of goods. This charge amounts to 1°75 per 
cent. on the net earnings, and has reduced to 
4°65 per cent. on the capital an average dividend 
that would otherwise have reached 4-73 per cent. 
Let every railway proprietor study these im- 


forthcoming dividencés, there is an important 
element of profit pointed out by the figures pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade; in a systematic 
and enlightened development of the third-class 
and second-class traffic, more especially the 


former. 








NEW LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF THE 
CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


On the 5th of November about 2,200 persons 
assisted at the opening of the new library and 
museum adjoining the Guildhall, the Lord Chan. 
cellor, the Lord Mayor, and Dr. Sedgwick 


ceremony. A remarkable collection of works of 
art had been got together, and literally covered 
every available foot of wall. This included 
some very fine pictures lent by Mr. Francis Cook, 
“Visconde de Montserrat” (the well-known 
wonderful portrait of Raffaelle’s “ Fornarina,” 
by Sebastian del Piombo; a capital Holbein, and 
marvellous Andrea del Sarto, attracting par- 
ticular attention) ; Mr. Anderson Rose’s collection 
of engraved portraits; Mr. Gardner’s topo- 
graphical collection ; the Shakspeare autograph, 
and the Runic stone found far below the surface 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. This bears the figure 





of a stag, with the head turned backward, and is 


consequently somewhat below the present level 
of Basinghall-street. This room, divided into 
nave and aisles, is 83 ft. long and 64 ft. wide, 
and has aclear height of 20ft. Large fire-proof 
muniment-rooms on this floor, entered from the 
museum, are intended to hold the valuable 
archives of the City. 

The library, above the museum, is 100 ft. 
in length, 65 ft. wide, and 50 ft. in height, 
divided, like the museum, into nave and aisles, 
the latter being fitted up with handsome oak book- 
cases, forming twelve bays, into which the fur. 
niture can be moved when the nave is required, 
on state occasions, as a reception-hall; one of 
the principal features in the whole design of this 
building being its adaptability to both the pur- 
pose of a library and a series of reception-rooms 
when required, The hall seems light, the clear- 
story over the arcade of the nave, with the large 
windows at the north and south ends of the 
room, together with those in the aisles, pre- 
senting a considerable area of glass. The oak 
roof, the arched ribs of which are supported by 
the arms of the twelve great City companies, 
with the addition of those of the Leathersellers 
and Broderers, and also the Royal and City arms, 
has its several timbers moulded, and spandrels 
filled in with tracery, and contains three largé 
louvres, for lighting the roof and hly 
ventilating the hall. The aisle-roofs, the tim 
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of which are also richly wrought, have louvres! Gothic, in accordance with that of the Guildhall. 


over each bay, and the hall at night is lighted 
by means of sun-burners. Each of the spandrels 
of the arcade has, next the nave, a sculptured 
head, representing History, Poetry, Printing, 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Philosophy, 
Law, Medicine, Music, Astronomy, Geography, 
Natural History, and Botany. 

The several personages chosen to illustrate 
these subjects are Stow and Camden, Shakspeare 
and Milton, Guttenburg and Caxton, William of 
Wykeham and Wren, Michelangelo and Flaxman, 
Holbein and Hogarth, Bacon and Locke, Coke 
and Blackstone, Harvey and Sydenham, Parcell 
and Handel, Galileo and Newton, Columbus and 
Raleigh, Linnzeus and Cavier, Ray and Gerard. 

There are three fireplaces in this room. The 
one at the north end, executed in D’Aubigny 
stone, is very elaborate in detail, the frieze con- 
sisting of a panel of painted tiles, executed by 
Messrs. Gibbs & Moore, and the subject an 
architectonic design of a ion of the 
Arts and Sciences, with the City of London 
in the middle, emblematised by an enlarged 
representation of the ancient seal, viz., St. 
Paul and some Mediwval buildings with a river 
in the foreground. The quatrefoil panels on 
either side have the sculptured heads, executed 
by Mr. J. W. Seale, by whom most of the stone 
carving has been done, of Carpenter, the 
founder of the City of London School, who left 
certain books by will to the Guildhall Library in 
the year 1442, and Chaucer, the “ Father of 
English Poetry.” It is altogether a praise- 
worthy work. The two chimney-pieces at the 
south end are also carved and foliated with 
the words “Anno Domini mpcccrxxit.” on the 
frieze of one, and “ Domine Dirige Nos,” the City 
motto, on the other, surmounted in both instances 
with the Royal, City, Middlesex, Westminster, 
and Southwark shields of arms. The screens in 
front of these fireplaces are executed in oak, the 
panels being inlaid with coloured foreign woods, 
and the bases of the screens forming dwarf 
book-cases which are fitted to receive large folio 
books. The whole of the furniture throughout 
the building is oak, and has beer executed by 
Messrs. Cooper & Holt. The hall, with the rest 
of the rooms, is warmed by means of hot-water 
pipes, with open gratings in the floor. 


The work of the new library was commenced in 
1870, the contractors being Messrs. George 
Trollope & Sons; the fittings being supplied by 
Messrs. Cooper & Holt, the painted windows by 
Messrs. Ward & Hughes, the gas-fittings by 
Messrs. Dodson, and the hot-water apparatus by 
Messrs. Haden & Son. Thesolid parquet border, 
of oak, ebony, and walnut, in the committee- 
pm, was laid by Messrs. A. J. Arrowsmith 

Co. 

The principal window (at the north end of the 
library) is seven lights in width, divided in 
height by a transom, and was presented by the 
ward of Aldersgate. The subject of the upper 
three middle lights is the introduction of 
printing into England. The scene is Caxton’s 
printing-press in the armoury at Westminster, 
the centre figure being the printer showing 
Edward IV. and the Abbot of Westminster his 
works. Wynkyn de Worde is engaged at 
the press; in the background is a boy mulling 
the ink. The figures in the lights on either side 
are Guttenburg, the inventor; Wynkyn de Worde, 
the foreman to Caxton ; and Pynson, one of his 
workmen, who afterwards became King’s printer. 
The other figure is that of Bishop Coverdale, the 
translator of the Bible. The lower middle lights 
have for their subject the purchasing of the 
library of the Bishop of St. Alban’s for 50 Ib. 
weight of silver. Theside lights have the figures 
of Whittington and Gresham, benefactors of this 
library in its early days; and Stow and Milton, 
London’s famous citizens. 

When we gave a view of the design in 1870,* 
and plans of the two floors, we said :—“ There is 
every reason to expect that the new Library and 
Museum will reflect great credit on the Corpora- 
tion and all concerned in the creation of them.” 
We are glad, now that the buildings are finished, 
to be able to say that this anticipation has been 
in no way falsified. 








THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the opening meeting of the Institute on 





Adjoining the library, on the east side, is the 
committee-room, which is lighted by windows | 
looking on to Basinghall-street, and has a) 
moulded wagon-headed roof, the principal ribs of | 
which are supported on stone corbels, bearing | 
the shields of arms of the several members of 
the committee specially appointed forthe erection 
of this building. 

The public reading-room, at the south end of 
the library, is a commodious apartment, 50 ft. 
in length by 24 ft. wide, lighted by a window at 
the west end, and also by skylights in the roof. 

# The building is entered by a porch having 
wrought-iron entrance-gates in Basinghall-street, 
and on the left-hand side of this porch is placed 
the marble foundation-stone, the scroll, con- 
taining hes following inscription, being held by a 
sculptured female figure, typifying the City of 
London, in bas-relief :— es : 
“This Stone 
Was laid October xxvul., a.D., MDCCCLXX., 


Wiciram Sepewick Savwpers, M.D., D.L., 
Chairman of the Library and Museum Committee 
Of the Corporation of the City of London, 
During the Mayoralty of 
The Rt. Honble. Roperr Brsury. 
Horacz Jonas, Architect.” 

Passing through the porch, the lower hall is 
reached, from whicha short flight of steps descends 
tothe museum. On the right of this hall is a room 
fitted up with cases around the walls, for the 
reception of books, &c.; and on the left, through 
an oak screen, the principal staircase is reached. 
The whole of the staircase is executed in stone, 
the balustrade being pierced with open tracery. 
The entrance to the reading-room is from the 
upper landing. 

The total amount upon the building 
by the Corporation of the City of London, will 
be above 60,000I., exclusive of the value of the 
land ; but this amount includes the whole of the 
furniture and fittings, which are in keeping with 
the architecture. 

The building has been erected from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Horace Jones, the architect to the Corporation. 
The committee mention with commendation, 
and doubtless with the coneurrence of the archi- 
tect, the good services of Mr. Chas. Bailey, his 
chief assistant. 





The style of architecture is Perpendicular 


Monday evening last, November 4th, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, according to custom, 
delivered an address, first mentioning the 
steadily-increasing numbers of the Institute and 
the great facilities now offered to the archi- 
tectural student for acquiring a proper know- 
ledge of his profession,—facilities which, he 
feared, were not so generally appreciated as they 
might be. He referred especially to the esta- 
blishment of art classes in the Architectural 
Museum, to the Royal Academy Drawing Class, 
and to the praiseworthy efforts towards self- 
improvement made by the Architectural Associa- 
tion. Adverting to the professional examination 
established some years ago by the Institute, he 
remarked that its rules had recently undergone 
considerable revision, with advantage to candi- 
dates, who might now present themselves either 
in the “ Artistic’’ or “ Scientific” section at one 
time, and who, on having passed successfully in 
both, would receive a certificate of professional 
proficiency, together with certain privileges in 
connexion with membership of the Institute. 
After referring to the financial condition of the 
society, the President alluded to the death of 
some of its members during the past twelve 
months. Passing on to speak of the Architects’ 


Benevolent Institution, Mr. Wyatt urged the | 


great claims of that society on the support of the 
profession, stating that its funds were far from 
adequate for their charitable purpose. He 
thought that the general conference held in July 
last had done good work in settling certain points 
of professional practice, and in drawing up a 
series of rules and suggestions for the better 
management of architectural competitions. 

We take from his obituary notices the 
references to such of the deceased members as 
have not already been spoken of at any length 
in our pages, and print the remainder of the 
President’s address. 

Mr. Hexry Asuron was born in London in 
1801. 
R.A., and on leaving his office went into that of 
Sir Jeffry Wyatville, R.A., who was then engaged 
on important works at Windsor Castle, and with 
whom he remained up to their completion, and 
to the death of Sir Jeffry. Mr. Ashton was sub. 
sequently employed by her Majesty to erect the 





* Vol. xxviii., pp. 684 to 687, 


Royal Mews at Windsor, and the Kennels at 
Frogmore. Amongst the public works for which 
he competed were, the Houses of Parliament, 
the Nelson Monument, the new National Gallery, 
and the Great Exhibition of 1851. Though un- 
successful in these competitions, Mr. Ashton’s 
designs were marked by considerable originality 
and taste, and great power of execution, for he 
was an elegant and artistic draughtsman. He 
was employed by the late king of Holland to 
make a design for a summer palace at the 
Hague, and for many years had extensive prac- 
tice on the private mansions of some of the 
nobility and gentry of our own country, in many 
of which his works show evidence of consider- 
able professional skill and fertility of invention. 
The buildings which he erected for the “ West- 
minster Improvement Commission,” in Victoria- 
street, and that neighbourhood, were amongst 
the first which offered to the inhabitants of this 
metropolis the advantages of extensive suites of 
apartments disposed “de plain pied,” like the 
Continental and Scotch flats, which have this 
additional advantage, that they enable the archi- 
tect to deal with larger masses of building in 
one frontage than he possibly can with the usual 





contracted breadth of modern houses, driving 
him to inordinate and inconvenient height to 
obtain the necessary accommodation for a family. 
His numerous private friends were well ae- 
quainted with his painter-like illustrations of his 
foreign travels, but beyond that there was the 
charm of a polished intellect, pungent wit, and 
a@ well-stored mind. He died on the 18th of 
March last, after a long and trying confinement 
to his room from partial paralysis. 

Mr. James Spencer-Bett.—I am unable to 
obtain particulars as to Mr. Bell’s professional 
life. He was, fortunately for his own ease, in a 
position requiring little labour on his part, but 
he was attached to the profession he nominally 
followed, and for some time showed his interest 
in it by acting as honorary secretary to the 
Institute. He was a pupil of Mr. Railton’s, but 
did not attempt to practise after the age of 
thirty. Mr. Bell travelled much, and was inde- 
fatigable with his pencil. He represented the 
borough of Guildford for some time in Parlia- 
ment. He took an active part in the committees 
of the House of Commons, and was a diligent 
worker in several societies of a benevolent and 
religious character. He was in declining health 
for some time prior to his death, which occurred 
in February last, at the age of 52. 

Mr. WittiamM Josera Booru was one of the 
earliest Fellows of the Institute, his name ap- 
pearing in the first published list of the mem. 


| bers. He followed his professional studies in 


the office of his father, and imbibed a decided 
taste for Greek architecture, then almost the 
only, certainly the favourite style of the English 
school. He travelled in Italy and Greece, and 
at Athens had many casts made from the finest 
monuments of that city. On retiring from the 
| profession he presented these casts to the Insti- 
| tute. Mr. Booth had a very refined appreciation 
of art in all its branches, and made a valuable 
collection of books and prints. The works he 
executed were chiefly for his own company, with 
whose committee he periodically visited their 
large property in the north of Ireland, where he 
designed many churches, schools, and farms. 
He left London to reside at Torquay, where he 
died. His widow, conscious of the interest he 
felt in the Institute, presented several of his 
architectural books to the library. He was a 
man of modest retiring habits, a devoted lover 
of his art, and of a benevolent generous dis. 
ition. 

Mr. Wittiam Powett, an associate, who died 
of consumption, in the spring of this year, at 
the age of thirty-two, was a pupil of Mr. 
Whichcord’s, and a member of an old Kentish 
family residing at Lenham. He was an excel. 
lent musician, and otherwise accomplished as an 
artist. In his very short independent profes. 
sional career, Mr. Powell was the architect of 
the schools and literary institution at Lenham, 








and of some villas at Forest-hill and Sydenham. 
Mr. Powell is spoken of by those who knew him 
well as an amiable and honourable man, and one 
whose early death cut short a very promising 


He was articled to Sir Robert Smirke, | fyture 


Mr. H. J. WrotiaMs, an associate of the Insti. 
tute, was the son of Mr. Herbert Williams, a 
fellow of the Institute, and surveyor to the 
Drapers’ Company. His death occurred from 
an accident on the ice. He was associated with 
his father, and took a considerable share m 
designing and ing out the new Drapers’ 
Hall. He also had the credit of redecorating 
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the Church of St. Michael, Cornhill, which was 
originally restored and decorated some years 
since by Sir Gilbert Scott. Our associate was also 
a student at the Royal Academy. He was much 
esteemed by all with whom he was brought in 
contact, and his career opened with considerable 
promise. 

Mr. Artrutr Bartey Denton, who died on the 
8rd of October last, at the early age of twenty- 
eight, was an associate of the Institute, anda 
pupil of Mr. Blomfield’s, He was an intelligent 
and industrious pupil, with considerable habits 
of business. Mr. Blomfield speaks of him as one 
for whom he had a great regard, and who would, 
he thinks, have done very creditably in his pro- 
fession, and made a valuable member of the 
Institute. He superintended the working out of 
all the architectural drawings and details in his 
father’s book on “‘ The Homesteads of England,” 
and took the architectural department in his 
father’s office. 

I was somewhat severely taken to task a year 
or two ago for not including in the obituary I 
laid before you the names of all architects who 
had died during the past year, and I was accused 
of exclusiveness or ignorance! Gentlemen, I 
shall again lay myself open to the charge, and 
confine my remarks as to the lives of those 
members of our profession who were members 
of this Institute. The sad list is quite long 
enough as it is, and the lives and works of other 
architects not belonging to us find abundant 
opportunities of being fully described and (when 
deserved) duly honoured in the architectural 
publications of the day. Asan exception proves 
a rule, so I think there may be cases in which a 
departure from that rule is permissible, and 
such a case I believe will be the mention of 
Mr. Wightwick’s name. He was probably more 
generally known as the author of several works 
on professional subjects than as the practising 
architect; and he was thus far specially con- 
nected with our Institute that on two separate 
occasions he presented books and drawings to 
our library, and competed for and carried off the 
silver medal of the Institute, for an essay on 
“The Architecture and Genius of Sir Christopher 
Wren.” 

Mr. Grorce Wicutwick for many years lived 
at Plymouth. His early career was briefly 
described by himself in a short poetical effusion, 
entitled “On my Retirement after Fifty Years’ 
Voyaging over the Waters of the World:”— 


** An orphan'd infancy, an anxious youth, 
A struggling manhood, with its loss and gain.’’ 


Mr. Wightwick was born in Flintshire in 1802; 
and was articled in 1817 to Mr. Edward Lapidge, 
architect, of London. On the expiration of his 
articles, he spent some time in Italy, and on his 
return went into the office of Sir John Soane, 
when he published his first work, “‘ Select Views 
of the Roman Antiquities.” He subsequently 
settled at Plymouth, where (to use his own 
words) he had “a considerable and ever-increas- 
ing practice.” His principal works were the 
Orphan Asylums at Plymouth and Devonport, 
the South Devon and Plymouth Hospital, addi- 
tions to the Cornwall Lunatic Asylum, important 
additions to Theguma Castle and to Thegurham 
House, and several of the principal terraces and 
street-houses in Plymouth. Mr. Wightwick was 
the author of several works connected with 
architecture,—such as “The Palace of Architec. 
ture,” ‘“‘Hints to Young Architects,” &. He 
retired from practice, and settled at Portishead, 
in Somersetshire, in 1855. Mr. Wightwick was 
deservedly a great favourite with the Literary 
and Artistic Society of Plymouth. As a student 
of dramatic literature, few would excel him in 
the rich fund of knowledge with which he illus. 
trated his Shakspearean readings. He gave to 
the Institute during his life a large number of 
illustrations, which he had prepared for the 
numerous lectures on Architecture he gave from 
time to time, and in his will bequeathed to us 
copies of his literary works, and a considerable 
number of the drawings he made during his 
residence abroad. 

Last year I was able, through my brother’s 
kindness, to give you some particulars of the 
interesting work going on in Germany, Austria, 
and Belgium; to that list I have now little to 
add. The award of the first prize for the Houses 
of Parliament in Berlin is in itself a very im. 
portant act. However little satisfactory to the 
disappointed candidates, and to many others, 
that award may be, it is no doubt an important 
step towards the realisation of a great European 
work, In Vienna, the erection of the Austrian 
laternational Exhibition cannot fail to be full of 





interest as a matter of constructional science 
and artistic treatment. Under the former head, 
the authorities have sought the aid of our 
countryman, Mr. Scott Russell, whose experience 
and fertility of invention in such matters are 
well known, and for the taste and elegance 
which will be brought to bear upon its decora- 
tion and its accessories, we need have little 
misgiving. We have seen on more than one 
occasion how readily and artistically the Viennese 
can deal with such matters. 

In Holland, the completion of the fine church 
of St. Catherine, at Eindhoven, by our honorary 
and corresponding member, Mr. Cuypers, of 
Amsterdam, deserves special mention. 

In France, borne down as she now is by the 
weight of her terrific debt, and still more, I 
fear, by the incubus of utter uncertainty as to 
her political future and the antagonism of parties, 
it was not to be expected that there should be 
much architectural progress; but I think we 
must all be pained and surprised at the apathy 
or failure of the students in architecture which 
has been reported. Europe can ill afford to lose 
France as one of her leading spirits in the pur- 
suit of an art under any one of its civilising 
forms: so all here will join with me in wishing her 
a speedy resurrection from her many troubles. 
The Americans, free from such drawbacks, seem 
to be exhibiting their usual energy in numerous 
public and private buildings, where expenditure 
seems boundless, and where the scale on which 
their buildings are erected seems to bewilder. 
Imagine, in one town, three new hotels building 
at the same time with 830 rooms, 475, and 275 
| respectively. In their town of Chicago alone 
;more than 1,000 buildings of the first class 
| have been erected since the great fire, valued at 
| 40,000,000 dollars: great as have been the pre- 
cautions against a recurrence of such a calamity 
| as visited their city but lately, little or no control 
| has been exercised over the architects’ designs, 
and as an evening contemporary, no doubt truly, 
| Says,—* The amusing confusion of orders and 
schools in the new Chicago is startling. It was 
| inevitable, and does not prevent the revival of 
,the city being even more startling than its 
original growth.” 

In our own country I think the architect has 
| little to complain of, as far as the demand for 
| his services is concerned. There has seldom 
| been a time in which the national prosperity 
of a conntry has shown itself more fully de- 
veloped in the erection of costly private dwell- 
| ings for her citizens, in handsome and capacious 
| public buildings for her municipal and county 
|Tequirements, banks and insurance offices for 
| her commercial pursuits; in the care and re- 
| storation of her glorious old cathedrals, in the 
erection of almost numberless churches and 
places of worship for every sect and calling ; 











afflicted in body, or mind, or estate; and, 
though last not least, in the erection of schools 
without number. 


what proportion of these works has been en- 


special qualifications, and how many have been 
the result of competitions. I am inclined to 


predominate. That this should be so is not, I 
think, so surprising, seeing how unsatisfactory 
almost all the results of modern competitions 
appear to be to the competitors, if not to the 
public. Certainly we have not yet succeeded in 
England in arriving at the form of tribunal, 
whose decision shall inspire confidence, and the 
office of the present referee is about as disagree. 
able and thankless as can well be i ined, 
How far the “General Regulations for the 
Conduct of Architectural Competitions,” which 
were approved and adopted at the General Con- 
ference of Architects in June last, may, if gene- 
rally acted on and honestly carried out, remedy 
this unsatisfactory state of things, remains to be 
seen; certainly it will not, unless they are reso- 
lutely insisted upon by all architects entering 
on the competition. We have now before our 
eyes a most interesting and important com- 
petition still undecided ; I allude to that for the 
Edinburgh Cathedral. One of our members 
(Mr. Ewan Christian) has, I understand, been 
called in to report and advise on this subject, 
and if abundant knowledge and experience, and 
the most unquestioned integrity, can ensure a 
satisfactory and equitable decision, then I think 
the distinguished competitors who are engaged 
on this “ concours” should wait with confidence, 
and accept his award without murmuring (at 
least to the minimum extent to which human 





hospitals and asylums and homes for the| 


It would be, probably, difficult to ascertain | 


| 


nature is capable). Since I addressed you last 
year we have seen in the metropolis the rapid 
advancement or completion of several important 
public works, such as the Albert Memorial, the 
Chapter House at Westminster, the group of 
buildings for the learned societies in Piccadilly, 
and the adjacent works for the Royal Academy, 
the new Post-office, and the Guildhall Library 
in the City. 

In addition to these there are still in progresg 
other important works, some in their infancy, 
such as the Law Courts, the Natural Hi 
Museum at South Kensington, &., and others in 
a more advanced state, such as the Home and 
Colonial Offices in Whitehall. 

I purposely avoid dwelling on the numeroug 
important works now in progress, or lately com. 
pleted in the provinces and in the sister king. 
doms. They are from week to week so well 
illustrated and so abundantly described in the 
architectural publications of the day, that any 
fresh recurrence to them would be unne 
and tedious. Their name is “legion,” and many 
of them do great credit to the advanced archi. 
tectural taste or knowledge of the day. 

Last year I indulged in some mild criticismg 
on the architecture of some of the public build. 
ings in progress, or undergoing the ordeal of 
public criticism. I thought I had done so care. 
fully, and without the possibility of giving offences 
but as I subsequently found that an interpreta. 
tion was put upon my opinion which I had not 
intended ; that an importance was attached to it 
from my official position, which it would not 
otherwise have been entitled to; and, though 
last, not least, that it was unwelcome to one for 
whom personally I have much regard, and for 
whose ability and power I have every admira. 
tion, I have determined to avoid a recurrence of 
such contretemps, and from this chair to express 
no opinion on the architectural merits of the 
works I allude to. I retain, of course, my indi. 
vidual privilege of criticism, and of that which is 
so dear to an Englishman, the right to growl and 
grumble. I trust I may ever exercise that right 
with moderation and care, and with a due regard 
to the feelings of others, to the difficulties and 
drawbacks they have had to contend with (of 
which the critic frequently knows nothing, and 
cares even less). Gentlemen, I wish that in our 
profession there was, as a general rule, some. 
what more consideration for the sensitive feelings 
of others; less of the self-sufficient criticisms 
we have so frequently and so satirically thrown 
about on the works of others. I believe in no 
profession is such licence taken, and on all hands 
I hear this custom condemned by the public. 

What with an unusually long obituary, and 4 
certain amount of preaching, my address has up 
to this time, I fear, been of a very lugubrious 
character. The few remaining remarks I have 
to offer will be of a more cheerful and congratu. 
latory nature. 

All here will, I feel convinced, be glad to think 





that another member of our profession has re- 
ceived such honour at the hands of his sovereign 
as is sometimes accorded to English architects. 


trusted to the architect on the faith of his own | Nor is it less gratifying to us to feel that, with 


the honour, Sir Gilbert Scott has received the 
still greater boon of restoration to health. His 


believe it would be found that the former cases many friends will desire that he should not 


trespass too much on that restoration, but that 
as he deals with the numberless cathedrals placed 
under his care, tenderly and conscientiously, 80 
should he deal with his own health, that he may 
be spared many years to enjoy his honours. 

It will be remembered that much interest was 
created last autumn by a letter which ap 
in the Times, from Mr. C. Tyrwhitt Drake, 
describing the ruins of Baalbek as “ fast perish- 
ing from neglect and wanton depredation.”* I 
was requested, as your president, to put myself 
into communication with Lord Granville, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with @ 
view to see if some steps could not be taken to 
check such desecration. Nothing could be more 
courteous, or show greater interest in the matter, 
than the action taken by Lord Granville and by 
Lord Enfield. The result has not been less satis 
factory, for Lord Granville has forwarded a come 
munication made to the Foreign Office to the 
effect that “the Turkish Government would 
itself take measures for the preservation of the 
ruins of Baalbek.” 

Not less important, nor less interesting to the 
members of this Institute, was the continuation 
of a grant from Government for the excavations 
at Ephesus, which had been conducted with suck 


———_,, 





* See also lettér in our volume for that year (xxii. 





Pp. 1004) from Mr, J, D, Orace,—Ep. 
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perseverance and signal success by our country- 
man, Mr. Wood, for a period of thirteen years, 
and which promised “to restore to the world one 
of the most renowned edifices of ancient times, 
the Temple of Diana of the Ephesians.” This 
interest found a vent in the presentation of a 
memorial from the President and Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to Mr. 
Gladstone as First Lord of the Treasury. On 
the 24th of July last I had the honour to receive 
a letter from that gentleman to this effect :— 
** Downing-street, July 24th, 1872. 
Srr,—Mr. Gladstone decor me to pr Boner a the 
receipt of the memorial from the President and Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects on the subject 
of the excavations now proceeding at Ephesus. I am 
directed to call your attention to the Supplemen 
Estimates for Civil Services which have been presen 
to the House of Commons, in which the amount of 3,000. 
a for the excavation of the Temple of Diana at 
phesus, being a moiety of the sum of 6,0001, required to 
complete that work ; and I am to express Mr. Gladstone's 
hope that the decision which has been arrived at by her 
be a, be Government may be satisfactory to those on 
whose a; Sar 3 presented this memorial, 
ve i 


onour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 

T. H. Wyatt, esq.” W. B. Guapo. 

Gentlemen, the memorial we presented stated 
truly that this temple (so lost to the world for 
more than 1,600 years) had always excited deep 
interest amongst historians, students of classic 
art, and writers on Biblical archwology, and that 
to architects it had been a subject not only of 
interest, but of some perplexity, arising from 
statements of certain peculiarities in its design 
specially unique, and which hitherto had been 
difficult of elucidation. It was not to be doubted 
that so accomplished and so devoted a student of 
classic art and classic lore as Mr. Gladstone 
would share in the general desire to see this 
mystery unravelled and these treasures collected 
in our own glorious department of Grecian 
antiquities in the British Museum. As has been 
well put elsewhere, “England is once more to 
make up by the spirit of enterprise (of which 
she has abundance) for the love of knowledge 
(of which she has not so much) : English spades 
are, as heretofore, to clear the way for German 
spectacles ; nor is the spade, as was for a moment 
threatened, to be thrown aside in mistake after 
the first shovelfuls.” 

I will not suppose that the precious fragments 
now in Great Russell-street have not been 
visited by all present. If, however, there are 
any here who have not yet seen them, let them 
lose no time: they will be abundantly repaid, 
whether they go to study history or art. It has 
been truly said that “their historical value 
cannot be overrated; their artistic value is 
considerably greater than has at present been 
recognised ; and they belong to a school of design 
which is full of genius as well as of skill and train- 
ing.” I hold that it is an honour to have aided, 
in however small a degree, in the furtherance of 
this precious work, and I can fearlessly ask the 
approval of the members of this Institute for the 
action taken by their council in the matters of 
Baalbek and Ephesus. 

Since the foregoing was written, I have been 
informed by one well qualified to speak on such 
@ subject, and whom you have honoured by the 
award of the Queen’s gold medal, that amongst 
the recent additions to our knowledge of ancient 
architectural art, one of the most important has 
been the discovery of a Sassanian palace in the 
desert behind the Dead Sea by the Rev. Mr. 
Tristram, in the spring of the present year. 

This palace, which dates from the first year of 
the seventh century, is the only specimen of the 
decorative style of that age which is known to 
exist, and supplies, in part at least, the missing 
link that was wanted to connect the styles of 
the West with those of India, and enable us to 
understand much in the Saracenic architecture 
of Persia and India which has hitherto been 
wrapt in mystery. 

The details of the building, which are of 
extreme beauty and delicacy, will probably soon 
be published by the discoverer, and will no 
doubt prove a most interesting addition to our 
knowledge of the thousand and one styles in 
which mankind has expressed the idea of beauty 
4nd fitness in our noble art. 

At some later period in the session I have 
reason to hope that Mr. Fergusson (who is my 
informant) will be able to give us some further 
information on this interesting discovery and 
show us some photographs of its details. 





Maps at the British Museum.—A corre- 
spondent complains that certain map-publishers 
‘do not send their works to the British Museum, 
or they are not to be found in the’ catalogue. 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
FRENCH GALLERY. 


Formenrzy the Winter Exhibition at the French 
Gallery bore nearly as distinctive a character as 
that for which the summer season has so regu- 
larly taken the credit of appropriating. It was 
better worth appropriating a time ago than it 
is now : before our cousins—German, and brothers 
—in mutual esteem— French, who can paint, were 
so sure of kind welcome to house-room and 
honour at the Royal Academy of Great Britain. 

It used to be the case, that when at Lammas. 
tide the doors were closed on all further oppor- 
tunity of wondering at the proficiency of Con. 
tinental artists, at the delightful grace and ease 
with which a paint-brush could make itself gene- 
rally understood, if it expressed an intention or 
a sentiment, in its best French language, some 
consolation lightened the regret at losing sight 
of so much that was so well worth looking at, in 
the pleasant recollection of how often the in- 
terregnum of this foreign power of excellence 
had been taken advantage of to help in showing 
that we at home had a share of a similar power ; 
for though the British pictures that were to be 
seen on these walls when the fogs of November, 
and the darkness common to it, and its nearest 
sequent months, took holiday, and allowed of it, 
were never the chief works of the painters con- 
tributing them; in this respect, for one, differ- 
ing from so many instances provided in the care- 
fully selected examples of the French, Belgian, 
and other schools, that Mr. Gambart and Mr. 
Wallis, have furthered in celebrity; yet they 
numbered amongst them enough of what were ad- 
mirable and delightful to make the Winter 
Exhibition at the French Gallery one of the 
pleasantest resorts to be chosen on a clear, cold 
day; a luxurious place of shelter from a shower 
on a wet one, or from the valuable clouds of 
dust that March may bring on a dry one. There 
is a change for those who love change; the nice 
comfortable room remains, but its decoration for 
Christmas-time is no longer all English. 

“ And a good job, too!” some will say; but 
“ All for the worse,” say we. 

Second and third rate pictures of foreign 
schools show no great difference from those of 
similar status at home; for it is only by the 
best instruction that the best learning is to be 
acquired. 

So much has been said and written in com- 
parison of foreign and native artists, the desira- 
bility of an English painter becoming like a 
French painter, and of other unnational and 
unnatural results, that the question remains to 
be asked, “if, allowing for all the exquisite 
qualities that characterise the best Continental 
artists, a British painter who attains the nearest 
approach to perfection that the conviction of the 
learned deem possible, would not be less like the 
very best of any other nation’s best painters ?”’ 
Our Royal Academy has held, and holds at the 
present time,a quotum of the ablest painters in the 
world; but of these some have done their best, 
and others will never do the best they could do. 

The present collection of pictures, though the 
authors of them are of various countries, affords 
very little opportunity for comparison: all alike 
of a mild order of merit, they ask but for a 
similar degree of acknowledgment, such as 
patient devotion of clever labour to small effect 
can exact. 

Mr. T. Faed, R.A., is a conspicuous contributor. 
The force and dash of his splendid method of 
laying on beautiful colour gives a value even to 
so small a matter as his portrayal of a village 
coquette arranging her hair. “The Cottage 
Toilette” (45) is killing to every object near this 
artful representative of warm complexion: the 
glass before her tells others as well as herself how 
highly she is to be prized—and priced. In quite 
another form of attractiveness, the “ Brittany 
Milk-girl” (137) of M. E. Hublin will offer proof 
that styles may vary, like languages, and yet be 
truthful. For the precision of drawing and firm 
solid painting with which an ordinary peasant 
maiden has been depicted in her quietest and 
most natural mood, like plain print as opposed 
to autograph, makes it the more easy to read 
and judge of the author’s excellence: yet, for 
the indescribable charm that appears to vitalise 
Mr. Faed’s damsel, there are many who would 
prefer it, and think the consummation of all 
artistic skill best attained when the necessary 
means of obtaining it are quite lost sight of in 
the successful result of their application,—the 
success itself. “A Turkish Dancing-girl” (94), 
by M. E. Vernet Lecomte, suggests more 





academical perfections than may really belong 


to her (N.B. No doubt is imputed by this of her 
dancing capabilities). The head and massive 
throat and arms from elbow downwards seem 
disproportionate with so narrow-shouldered and 
slight a torso that the little body presents. 
However, this may be really intentional: and 
some ballet-girls are more than metaphorically 
“all legs and arms” : it would be a pity to think 
otherwise, with such excellence of workmanship 
that this production displays. 

Admirable technical qualities constitute the 
chief claim to such interest as is excited in the 
spectator of a very melo-dramatic representa. 
tion of one of those scenes from French history 
that illustrate the national chronic disorder,— 
Revolution. The royal family at “ Versailles, 
October 6th, 1789” (127), are depicted awaiting 
the invasion of the mob. The king, in the 
resignation of despair, is seated, surrounded by 
a demonstrative group of terrified ladies and 
children, amongst whom the queen alone shows 
any indication of being at all equal to the situa- 
tion, and this indication is not sufficiently marked 
to realise one’s conception of the heroic Marie 
Antoinette. The figure kneeling, in a distraction 
of terror and grief, is very graceful, and forms 
one of the most beautiful points of colour in the 
picture, throughout which a fine sense of it is 
manifested. The artist, M. G. Benczare, may 
more justly boast of power than of his control 
of it. If size and a very obtrusive framing of 
strong assertion go for anything, Mr. E. Long is 
exceptionally powerful, too; indeed, it is very 
well known he is, though his ambitious attempt 
to become classical and correct does not help 
very well to prove the fact. ‘A Dorcas Meeting 
in Rome,—Fourth Century of the Christian Era” 
(58), looks so little like former, proper, emana- 
tion, and so like the work of a less-experienced 
master, dominated and bewildered by combined 
admiration of M. Alma Tadema and Mr. Dobson, 
R.A., that only with the unfinished and best 
portion of its composition,— the Spanish 
Gipsies,—a picture, though unfinished, in them. 
selves,—to help at a guess, could this clever 
painter be identified. By-the-bye, Mr. Dobson is 
a contributor to the present exhibition; but his 
children “In the Garden” (143) will not assist 
much in proving how he could have influenced 
Mr. Long; for though he idealises, as does M. 
Le Jeune, A.R.A.; and how pretty his peasant 
children are “At the Spring” (3), or as 
“‘ Gleaners ” (145), though tamed by an artificial 
grace, it is by more important productions they 
are both best known. Similar acknowledgment 
is due to similar_trifles that winter exhibitions 
give opportunity of showing and make known as 
pretty things that leisure from harder work 
gives birth to; but art can elaborate trifles until 
they become exhibitive of art’s utmost manipu- 
lative resources. Patient devotion to complete- 
ness, even so far down as to the fit expression of 
a shoe-tie, will account in no great degree, unless 
the object aimed at be some end in view beyond 
mere show of wonderful but wasted means. 
“The Garde-lettre” (66), by M. F. Verhas, that 
would only out-Follet Le Follet ; and “The Jewel 
Casket” (100), by M. E. Moche, are examples to 
assist at explanation. 

If Mr. T. F. Dicksee agrees with many others 
in the wish that museums, and all places for 
intellectual cultivation, should be open on the 
day of rest, why does he not say so? To paint 
such an opinion is far more difficult (55). Far 
better would it have been had he proved how 
tawdry and forced are M. H. Schlesinger’s 
idealities, “ Fiorella’? (72), and the loose-limbed 
female at home with “My Saucy Perroquet” 
(93) ; for these productions gain praise from 
those who contemn and despise Greuze! ‘“ Death 
of Manon Lescaut” (16), and “ Ophelia” (17), 
by M. J. Bertrand, are not favourable specimens 
of French art. 

If it were possible to designate any emana- 
tions from M. E. Frere, poor and trivial, “ The 
Schoolboy at Home” (47), and the girl “ Feed. 
ing the Rabbits” (155), might well be a basis 
for a one-sided argument. 

“ Evening at Home” (19), very agreeably and 
broadly painted by M. Crackorski; “The Coun- 
try Lawyer” (25), C. Schloesser; and “ Their 
First Bottle of Champagne” (120), by the 
same; “ Feeding the Chicks” (27), J. Trayer; 
“A Severe Mistress,” T. E. Duverger; and 
“Off to the Wars” (48), by the same; 
“Toddles” (63), by J. Morgan; “Friends” 
(69), by F. D. Hardy,—a poor indication of what 
Mr. Hardy can do; “The Young Invalid’s 
Birthday” (73), by M. E. Moulinet, would be 
very bad in a bad collection; “The Toilette” 





(76), very clever, but spoilt by the reflection of 
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s0 ugly a face as the glass shows; “A Brittany 
Peasant’s Home” (79), by L. Caille; ‘ A Deci- 
sive Move” (80), by A. Casanova, tesselated and 
lined by hard finish; ‘The Ante-Room”’ (83), in 
which a widowed mother is waiting to learn if 
her daughter’s accomplishments can be sold for 
much less than they were bought, to keep the 
wolf from the door, by E. Delfosse ; and “ Road- 
side Shelter” (146), by J. C. Thom, give a fair 
idea of what the collection is comprised of. 

Mr. A. H. Tourrier’s smaller replica of his 
clever picture, “Drilling Recruits of the League”’ 
(86), is a notable item ; and Mr. A. E. Mulready’s 
metropolitan Arabs, though their ragged draperies 
are peculiarly unaffected by London dirt and 
smoke, and their pretty faces have a scented- 
goap-washed look, are attractive, whether as 
*‘ Wandering Minstrels” (41) or ‘‘ Echoing the 
‘News of the Day’ ” (62). 

There are pleasant bits of landscape here and 
there, amongst the comparatively few contribu- 
tions of this kind; and some sheep, by Mr. T. S. 
Cooper, R.A., with a study of “ Black Game and 
Head of Deer” (12), by Mr. Ansdell, R.A., give 
a little variety where a good deal more is 
wanted. 








THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue school im Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
under the direction of Miss Gann, is making 
Batisfactory progress, and has carried off many 
prizes. A national gold medal and Princess of 
Wales’s scholarship has been awarded to Miss 
Emily Selous (now Mrs. Fennessy), for an original! 
study in modelling, and a head from the antique; 
the Queen’s gold medal and a national bronze 
medal, book prize, and third-grade prize, to Miss 
Alice Blanche Ellis, for an original design of a 
fan, and other drawings; the Queen’s scholar- 
ship, value 301., and a bronze national medal, to 
Miss Emily Austin, for water-colour drawings ; 
a national silver medal, to Miss Julia Pocock, for 
an original study in modelling; a silver medal, 
to Miss Ellen Hancock, for a study from 
nature in tempera; national book prizes, and 
third-grade prizes, to the Misses Elizabeth 
A. Dorrington and Anne Elizabeth Hopkinson, 
for water-colour studies; third-grade prizes, 
for water-colour drawings, designs, and other 
drawings, to the Misses Ellen Ashwell, Louisa 
Baxter, Elizabeth Hodge, Eleanor Manly, Mary 
Ann Pickering, Jennie Moore, Edith Teget- 
meier, Mary Whiteman Webb, Charlotte Amelia 
Austen, Susan Ruth Canton, Alice Hanslip, and 
Rosalie Watson. The subject of Mrs. Fennessy’s 
work is Cimabue, seated as at work; a lifelike 
figure, highly creditable to the artist. Sir John 
Bennett's prize, a gold watch for the best design 
for the front and back of a watch, has been 
awarded to Miss Ireson, who has given the 
vivacious knight full value for his money. Miss 


Alice Ellis came second. We must note, with a. 


view to improvement in that direction, that the 
drawings made in the school from casts of 
architectural ornaments are for the most part 
somewhat hard and uncertain. 





THE WATER-SUPPLY QUESTION: 
SHEFFIELD. 


Tue difficulty of supplying Sheffield with 
water may be measured by the number of Acts 
of Parliament the Waterworks Company have 
found it necessary to obtain. Since 1830, when 
they started, they have been getting an Act of 
Parliament about every six years, on the average ; 
and yet they have fine moor-land on the 
west of the town from which to gather water, 
with an average rainfall of nearly 40 in. in 
depth. The two causes of their having always 
been short of water in the town are,—first, that 
they have promised to give the millowners in 
Compensation more water than was their due; 
and secondly, they have wasted a great part of 
that they retained for the town. Speaking on a 
question of water-supply, at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, about two years ago, Mr. 
Hawksley said of the Sheffield Waterworks, in 
respect of the loss to the town by the great 
quantity of the company’s water abstracted to 
sup}ly the mills, and other bad arrangements, that 
they formed the most important case that had ever 
presented itself in this kingdom; and one may, 
without much fear of misconstruing his argument, 
say, that had it not been for this undue quantity 
ven or allowed by the Legislature to the mills, 
and had the loss by evaporation not been under. 
rated, there would always have been plenty of 





water for Sheffield. In February last the House 
of Commons asked for copies of all reports made 
by Mr. William Pole to the Board of Trade and 
the Home Office, in 1870 and 1871, on the con- 
stant service system of water-supply, and in his 
report on the Sheffield Waterworks, dated 
February, 1871, he says, the domestic supply of 
the poorer districts had theretofore been obtained 
largely from underground cisterns (supplied 
with water by the company), which have formed 
a peculiar feature in the water arrangements of 
this town. A cistern, or tank, holding perhaps 
600 to 1,000 gallons, is excavated in a courtyard 
surrounded by small houses, and is lined with 
brickwork, and covered in with flag-stones, one 
of which is left moveable, for access. The tank 
is supplied by a pipe and ball-cock from the 
company’s main, and the water is obtained for 
the use of the houses by a pump fixed in the 
yard, the suction-pipe of which dips into the 
tank. These cisterns are, of course, objection. 
able, in a sanitary point of view, as the water is 
liable to be fouled by drainage from the yard 
and privies ; and it is such a troublesome process 
to clean or even to examine them, that neither is 
often done; bat the great objection to them by 
the water company is on account of the oppor- 
tunity they give for waste. The tanks often 
leak, the ball-cocks get out of order, and then 
waste may go on continually, unseen and unsus- 
pected, to an enormous amount, and for a great 
length of time. 

There were at the date Mr. Pole made his 
report about 1,330 such tanks in Sheffield ; but, 
under regulations made in the previous year, the 
company were causing them to be disused for 
water purposes, and, in substitution for the 
underground tanks, as a simple plan, one or 
more stand-pipes are erected in a courtyard, | 
supplied directly from the main, and from which | 
'the inhabitants can draw water at all times. 
| This isa gain to the inhabitants, as it saves the 

trouble of pumping, and the quality of the water 
| is, of course, much better; but in most cases it 
| is preferred to supply the water into each house, 

for which purpose a lead service-pipe is intro- 
duced over a sink, and furnished with a simple 
tap at the end. The number of baths in Shef- | 
field is small, and they are confined to the best 
| houses, so that they form no important element | 
of waste. The few baths in Sheffield being con. | 
fined to the best houses, there can be none at | 
all where they are most wanted ; for who that | 
has been in Sheffield will deny that they are 
rather more wanted there than elsewhere ? 
The Lancashire woman, finding herself crowded 
in a third-class carriage, angrily cried out, 
“There’s always t’ most thrutching where 
| there’s t’ least room”; and if she had had to 
speak on a question of water-supply she might 
have said, with equal truth, there is always the 
‘least water where it is most wanted. 

The Act of 1853 imposed on the company the 
duty of giving a constant supply, with, however, 
the proviso that the enforcement of constant 
‘supply should be delayed; that eight hours’ 
supply per day was to be given immediately ; 
twelve after four years; and the full constant 
supply was to be given in ten years after the 
passing of the Act (that would have been in 
June, 1863), if required by the town council. 
The Act of 1860 authorised the company to 
make regulations to prevent waste or misuse of 
water supplied by them; but it was provided 
that these regulations must be subject to 
approval or modification by two justices of the 
peace. When approved by the justices, the 
rules and regulations were to be compulsory on 
the consumers. When the time came, in 1863, 
for giving @ constant supply the corporation 
made no demand for it; but in February, 1864, 
they made inquiry of the company whether they 
were in a position to give it. The company 
were, in fact, not able to give a constant supply, 
because the new works that they had been 
hurrying on to meet that demand,—the most 
important work being the Bradfield reservoir,— 
were not completed. About the beginning of 
March, however, the bank of that reservoir had 
been brought up to its top level, and the water was 
allowed to accumulate, and the reservoir was 
nearly full by the 11th; but about midnight the 
bank gave way, and something like 100 million 
cubic feet of water, or more than 600 million 
gallons, were suddenly thrown down the narrow 
and steep valley, causing immense loss, for 
which the company had to make compensation ; 
and to enable them to do that, they obtained an 
Act in the same year, which contained a clause 
postponing the ion of constant service, 
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put in force, if required by the town council, 
under the penalty of paying no dividend. When 
the proper time arrived, the corporation re. 
quired the constant service to be given, and on 
and after the day fixed by the Act, the water 
was turned on for the whole twenty-four hours. 
The immediate consequence was an enormous 
waste of water. During the month of July, 
1869, the consumption had been about 4,500,000 
gallons per day, or 21} gallons per head per 
day, the population being 210,000. In August, 
immediately after the introduction of the con. 
stant service, it rose to 8,500,000 gallons, or 
40 gallons per head perday. This was very alarm. 
ing to the company, and they proceeded to pre. 
pare a set of rules and regulations in accordance 
with the powers given them in the Act of 1860, 
which were submitted to the justices at the end 
of September, 1869. On the 4th of November, 
the justices opened the public inquiry which, 
from its nature, extent, and cost, forms, says 
Mr. Pole, one of the most remarkable episodes 
in the history of water supply. This inquiry, 
it was thought, might only occupy a few hours, 
but it was protracted over three months, owing 
to the antagonism between the company and the 
corporation, each side calling a long array of 
witnesses, and the money spent on the proceed. 
ings was enormous, — estimated at between 
8,000. and 10,0001. - 

In February, 1870, the justices adopted and 
published a modified set of regulations, to the 
following effect :-— 

After a period of six months from the date of 
the instructions, all service-pipes were to be of 
lead, and of at least the following weights, ex- 
cept that when the diameter is more than 1 in., 














tponing adoption 
until the 29th of July, 1869, when it was to be 


the company may require the pipes to be of 
cast-iron, of such weight as they may consider 
necessary :— 


Lead pipes, } in. diameter, 5 lb. per yard, 
- i es 7 ww 
- on” sm. ,, 
” in, ” 11 bb, ” 
ie ee 
” 1} in, » 223 lb. ss 


The joints are to be of the kind called a 
plumbing joint, and not a blow-pipe joint. All 
drawing-cocks, stop-cocks, and ball-cocks, are to 
be of bard brass. No overflow or waste pipes to 
cisterns are allowed to be used, other than 
detective or warning pipes. (These consist of 
pipes brought from the top water level of the 
cistern to the outside of the house, and the ends 
placed at such a level above the ground that they 
can easily be seen, and any run of water from 
them detected by the company’s inspectors). 
The ball-cocks of the cisterns therefore have to 
be kept in working order. Every water-closet 
is to be provided with a waste-preventing cistern, 
and the valves of the closet-pans are to be worked 
by brass rods, at least 3-16ths of an inch 
diameter, and not by wires or chains. Every 
bath is to be provided with a well-fitted and 
perfectly water-tight ground outlet plug or 
cock. 

The consumption of water at Sheffield is about 
6,500,000 gallons per day. The number of 
houses laid on (at the date of the report) 47,000, 
and the estimated population about 225,000. 
This gives a consumption for all purposes of 
about twenty-nine gallons per head per diem. 
The total quantity of water supplied in 1870 by 
meter for trade purposes was 226,000,000 gallons, 
and for corporation purposes 14,500,000 gallons. 
The consumption per head per diem may be 
divided thus :—For trade and public purposes, 
three gallons; for domestic purposes, twenty- 
six gallons: total, twenty-nine gallons. 

The amount expended on the works of the 
company before the bursting of the Bradfield 
reservoir was 415,0001.; but now, including the 
cost of the damage done, it is something over ® 
million. The dividends on the ordinary shares 
were, before the accident, 5 per cent. ; now they 
are 3 per cent. Before the accident, the water- 
rate had been about two-thirds of the maximum 
allowed by Act of Parliament to be charged, and 
in 1853 this reduced rate was made law; but 
after the accident, the Act of 1864 raised the 
rates 25 per cent.,—that is, to about five-sixths 
of the maxima allowed by the original Acts. 

The whole history of the Sheffield Waterworks 
shows the impolicy of leaving such a public duty 
as that of supplying a town with water in the 
hands of a private trading company. If the 
works from the beginning had been in the hands 
of the corporation of the town the rates would, 
in all probability, have been much less than they 
are,—allowing for some bad management eve? 
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NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Wednesday evening, October 30th, a meet- 
ing of the above Society was held at the School 
of Art, Mr. T. C. Hine, president, in the chair, 
when Mr. 8. Dutton Walker, F.S.A., the honorary 
secretary, read a paper “On the best Means of 
making the Society useful.” We subjoin a few 
paragraphs :— 

I hope to see the day when a disgrace to the 
town will be swept away : I allude to the ruinous 
state of Nottingham Castle, and although I am 
personally a strong conservative of every 
structure and every thing having anything 
of an archseological feeling about it, I do 
think that in this case the of our 
ruinous castle into a Science and Art Museum 
would be eminently advantageous. I hope to 
see @ museum there in which we as scientific 
men may find examples of the many varied 
scientific productions which are almost daily 
being brought out. For instance, terra-cotta in 
its varied forms; locks, with their thousand 
combinations ; moulded brickwork, the manu- 
facture of which, I boldly say, after knowing 
what has been done in North Italy, is but in its 
infancy ; stone samples, with their geological 
description and localities ; specimens of iron in 
their wonderful variety ; details and examples of 
constructive sanitation; in fact, all novelties 
connected with and bearing upon the science 
and art of our profession should there be found ; 
and this Society should encourage the establish. 
ment of such a museum with all the warmth and 
by all the means at its disposal. In fact, and in 
few words, ;we should have a provincial South 
Kensington; and our Association should be the 
curator, and use its lever in giving the neces- 
sary impetus to art and science studies in 
Nottingham. 

In a modern poet’s words :— 

** In art and in science exists no disunion : 
As the hilt to the sword or the cord to the bow, 


So science and genius unite in communion, 
Both facts to elicit and grace to bestow. 


There is harmony, ever unseen, unsu 

In the forces of Nature, the areal tho mind 3 
And when by the counsel of talent directed 

The soul of the student that union shall find, 


No art without science has risen or flourish’d, 
No science is lovely when wanting in art ; 
They are flowers of one stem, by one influence 
nourish’d, 
Twin rays from one sun, of one system — 
W. BR. Cooper. 














This brings me to another part of my subject, 
which is the establishment of a reference library. 
We all know how costly many of our professional | 
books are, and though opinions may differ as to 
the use and value of many which are published, 
there is no doubt that both the art and science 
departments of our profession would be improved 
by a more thorough knowledge of their litera- 
ture. It is, I believe, not generally known that 
the authorities of South Kensington distribute 
artistic and scientific books on loan, and there is 
no doubt that, to a society like our own, properly 





this character would be treated with the highest 
respect. I have personally, through the School 
of Art, studied various books in this way. And 
here I may remind you of the admirable list of 
books recommended by the Institute Examina- 
tion Council, which I have not now time to quote, 
but a copy of which can readily be obtained. 
(See Builder, July 13th, 1861.) 

There is in my mind a strong conviction that, 
as a profession, we are not advancing so rapidly 
as we might. When I regard the character of 
the education which the young of the present 
day have every means of obtaining ; when I con- 
sider that, at our Mechanics’ Institutions, our 
working men are being taught, not only the ele- 
ments, but some of the higher branches of 
scientific knowledge—such as geology, botany, 
geometry, steam, applied mechanics, chemistry, 
&c.,—I feel, that, unless some steps be taken 
these working men will be stepping into the 
places our professional men should not have left 
vacant. 

I need not say how strong is my conviction 
that a course of study at a school of art should 
be the starting-point in the career of every 
student. How often do we find that many 
pupils have been taught to sketch a landscape 
before they knew how to draw a straight or a 
curved line, or how often they have been in- 
structed in water-colour painting previously to 
the acquisition of the knowledge of free-hand 
drawing. 


At the close of the paper an animated discus- 
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sion took place; and Mr. M. O. Tarbotton pro- 
posed, and Mr. F. Bakewell seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Walker for his tive paper. 
After this the meeting snantesll itself into a 
very pleasant conversazione. 











ALEXANDRA PARK. 


Two meetings were held at the Mansion House, 
on the 4th inst., on the subject of the preserva- 
tion of the Alexandra Park. The first, at which 
the attendance of persons disposed to advance, 
or to guarantee, 1,0001. each towards the pur- 
chase, was very thinly attended; the second, 
intended to attract those who are really very 
deeply interested in the subject,—the working- 
classes,—was larger. Noresult but a self-stulti- 
fying resolution was arrived at in either case. 

The gist of the matter lies here, and it is 
remarkable to see men of known position step 
upon a platform without having grasped it. The 
owners of the property would be only too happy 


to dispose of it to-morrow ; and, no doubt, would | 


submit to sacrifices in order todoso. But, if 
unmanageable, and hitherto unproductive, the 
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this, a very simple chemical test is employed, 
viz., a solution of nitrate of silver in distilled 
water. This solution has the property of 
striking a yellow or brownish yellow colour 
when it is added to water which contains a very 
minute trace of uncombined lime. During the 
final running of the remainder of the 500 
gallons of water into the cistern as above de. 
scribed, a dessert-spoonful of the milky water 
should be from time to time taken from the 
cistern and put into a white tea-cup containing 
a couple of drops of the nitrate of silver solu. 
tion. If a brownish colouration be produced, 
the slaked lime is still in great excess, and more 
hard water must be admitted; but if the tint 
produced be a very faint yellow, only just 
visible, the proper proportion of lime to hard 
water has been attained, and the inflow of the 
latter must be stopped. 

This process of softening is only applicable to 
such water as owes its hardness entirely or 
chiefly to the carbonates of lime and magnesia 
held in solution by carbonic acid. All the water 
supplied to London is of this character, and so 
is the water generally which is derived from 
chalk, limestone, or oolite districts. 








i 





property is one of great bond jide value. No 
owner, be he man or company, will aid in the 
putting up of such a property to sale by a kind 


of Dutch auction. The Mansion House Com. | 


mittee say in effect, ‘‘ Name your lowest price, 
and we will try to get it, in guinea subscriptions.” 

The proprietors say, ‘‘ We will not trouble you. 
to do anything of the sort. If you come pre- 
pared to buy, we will enter into the subject as 
matter of business; if you only come to us for 
a leverage by means of which to hawk about 
our property, you had better stay at home.” 








TO SOFTEN HARD WATER. 


Tue following are Dr. Frankland’s directions 
for performing this operation :— 

To soften 500 gallons of the water supplied by 
the Chelsea, West Middlesex, Southwark, Grand 
Junction, Lambeth, New River, or East London 


Any water which softens by being boiled for 
_ half an hour will be softened to an equal extent 
by this process. 

It deserves to be mentioned that the patent 
for this valuable process, invented by the late 
Dr. Clark, having expired, the public are now 
free to use it; but the antiquated system of 
intermittent supply, which is still maintained in 
London, opposes a serious obstacle to its adoption 
in private houses, on account of the necessity for 
performing the operation in the few minutes 


| during which the water is daily delivered from 


the companies’ mains. 








THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


THE interior of this always-pleasant resort 
has been handsomely decorated, under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. Somers Clarke. The 
style adopted is Pompeian,—more Pompeian, in 


Company, slake thoroughly 14 oz. of quick-lime fact, than Pompeii,—and the result is somewhat 


(chalk-lime is the best) in a pailful of water, | 
stir up the milk of lime, and pour it immediately 


dark and heavy. The panels, moreover, ot 
the box-fronts are all so precisely similar as to 


into a cistern containing, at least, 30 gallons of suggest that they come rather from engraved 


the water to be softened, taking care to leave in. 
the pail any heavy sediment that may have) 
settled to the bottom in the few seconds that | 
intervene between the stirring and the pouring. | 

Fill the pail again with water, and stir and 
pour as before. The remainder of the 500 gallons | 
of water must then be added or allowed to ran | 


into the cistern from the supply-pipe. If the 


blocks than the hand of a painter. The ceiling 
represents a velarium strained round the outer 
diameter of it; and the central portion is made 
so bright with “little stars,” as to lead to the 
belief that Juliet has at last fulfilled her threat 
and cut up Romeo. 

In the proscenium-cove Mr. Thomas Ballard 
has painted a picture on a gold ground, typifying 


rush of the water thus added does not thoroughly the Rehearsal of a Roman Comedy. A new 
mix the contents of the cistern, this must be fairy comedy, by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, is announced 


accomplished by stirring with a suitable wooden 
or iron paddle. The water will now appear very 
milky, owing to the precipitation of the chalk 


which it previously held in solution, together | 


with an equal quantity of chalk, which is formed 
from the quick-lime added. 
After standing for three hours the water will 


as in preparation, and is looked for anxiously 
by all who are interested in good dramatic 
literature. 





COAL AND IRON. 
THE price of coal in Bristol is considerably 


be sufficiently clear to be used for washing; but less than it was a few weeks ago. The best 


to render it transparent enough for drinking at | 
least twelve hours’ settlement is required. Be- 
fore softening, Thames water has a brownish- 
yellow tint, when viewed in a cistern 4 ft. or) 
5 ft. deep: this is owing to the presence of 
coloured organic matters in solution : but after | 
being softened and settled, it displays the blue- | 
green tint of pure water, and resembles the 
Rhone as it emerges from the Lake of Geneva, 
the water of which has, in fact, been deprived 
of ‘its organic colouring matter in a perfectly 
analogous manner, viz., by agitation with the 
mud of the glaciers of the Rhone and Zermat 
valleys. The chalk-mud precipitated from 
Thames water by milk of lime performs the 
same functions as the glacier-mud of Switzer- 
land in removing coloured organic impurity from 
water. 

The water supplied to London by the Kent 
Company being considerably harder than the 
Thames and Lea water delivered by the other 
companies, 500 gallons of it require 16 oz. of 
quick-lime for the softening operation. 

Such are approximately the proportions of 
lime required to soften the London waters, and, 
by observing these proportions, a tolerably satis- 
factory result will always be obtained ; but, as 
the hardness of these waters is subject to some 
variation at different seasons, it is necessary, in 
order to produce at all times maximum softness, 
to vary the proportions of lime in a corre- 
sponding degree. To enable the operator to do 





local coal for domestic purposes may now be 
obtained for less than 11. per ton. 

On the Ist of August last the price of the 
Strafford Collieries Company’s old Silkstone 
coals was quoted at 20s. per ton at the pit’s 
mouth. These coals are now being offered at 
16s. 6d. per ton at the pit, being a reduction of 


| 3s. 6d. per ton. 


A meeting of a large number of South York. 
shire coalowners has been held at the King’s 
Hotel, Barnsley, for the purpose of considering 
the present state of the coal trade. After some 
discussion, it was resolved that the members of 
the South Yorkshire Coal Association, and the 
owners of pits generally, should, if necessary, 
reduce the price of steam coal to the extent of 
2s. per ton. It may be stated that the demand 
for steam coal is just now only moderately 
active, and at many of the pits the coal is 
accumulating. 

The coal trade of Durham keeps very firm on 
the whole, as compared with the Tyne and other 
districts. | Whilst some classes of coals have 
seceded 3s. or 4s. per ton on the Tyne, the 
demand in South Durham, where there is such 
a large consumption for ironworks, has kept up 
the price. Some few collieries are selling coke at 
about 37s. 6d., but the general figure for best is 
scarcely less than 40s. Households, 17s. to 20s. ab 
pit. About 12,000 tons of coal and coke were 
sent into Cumberland and Lancashire from Dur. 
ham collieries last week for iron-making, and 
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about 59,000 tons into Cleveland for a like 
purpose. , 

But whilst in some districts colliery proprietors 
have met and decided to reduce prices, others 
have agreed upon quite an opposite course. — 

One lesson meantime that has been partially 
learnt by hundreds and thousands of house- 
holders is that good fires may be kept with a 
considerable economy of coal if care be exercised ; 
and this and the falling off in the iron and other 
trades of the country is acting as a warning to 
coal-owners that there may be a limit to their 
rapacious demands. 

There can be no real reason for the large ad- 
vances in the price of coal that have taken place 
during the past few months; and whatever may 
be said of the increased price of labour, it cannot 
account for a tenth of the increased amount 
asked for coals. We should advise all consumers 
to use the utmost economy, whether in the fur- 
nace, the kitchen, or the drawing-room, as this 
course will exercise the most benejsicial influence 
on the owners of coal-fields, and have the greatest 
tendency to reduce prices. 

By the monthly circular of Messrs. Higginson, 
of Liverpool, we jearn that the quantity of coal 
exported in September, was 1,076,091 tons, 
against 1,171,244 tons in the corresponding 
month of 1871, showing a decrease of 95,153 
tons. The particulars are—From the Northern 
ports, 549,933 tons; Yorkshire, 79,649 tons; 
London, 3,166 tons; Liverpool, 56,804 tons; 
Severn ports, 279,875 tons; and Scotch ports, 
106,674 tons. The increase was— Yorkshire, 
14,185 tons; and Scotch ports, 15,099 tons. The 
decrease—N orthern ports, 80,024 tons; London, 
6,013 tons; Liverpool, 8,311 tons; Severn ports, 
30,089 tons. Total, January to September, 
9,246,876 tons; same period last year, 8,715,271 
tons. Increase, 531,605 tons. 


Dulwich, the scheme provides that the governors, 
with the sanction of the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy, are to make provision for 
the custody of the pictures in the present gallery, 
or elsewhere in Dulwich, the erection of a new 
gallery in Dulwich being suggested; and the 
Commissioners further propose that, after paying 
the expenses of management and maintenance 
of the gallery, instruction should be given, out 
of the remaining income, in drawing and design- 
ing, to a certain number of boys and girls. 








THE LIVERPOOL CORPORATION AND 
THE PUBLIC PARKS. 
PROPOSED SALE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Ir is only within the last few years that Liver- 
pool, which before that period was almost desti- 
‘tute of them, has been in possession of public 
parks for the recreation and benefit of its large 

population. Loud complaints were made by the 
inhabitants that there was no large city in Eng- 
| land so badly off in this respect, and the result 
| was that the corporation, at a very large cost, 
'bad public parks laid out at the various out- 
| skirts of the town, and one of these—Sefton- 
park, at the south end—has only just been com- 
| pleted. 
the east end, called Sheil-park, was opened a 
few years ago. It was so called out of respect 
/to a late alderman of that name, who, in his 
| place in the town council, proposed its construc- 
tion out of a number of fields belonging to the 
‘corporation. Sheil-park, although small—being 





/only about 20 acres in extent—has, since its 


opening, been exceedingly popular as a place of 
resort for the very large and increasing popula- 


| tion by whom it is immediately surrounded, and 


The leading ironmaking firms are preparing | more especially, so far as the juvenile population 


circulars announcing a further drop in finished 
iron. The last drop of 40s. on bars, and 60s. on 
sheets and plates, 
cations. Customers will now learn that the drop 
is repeated, making a total drop of 4/. on bars, 
and 61. on sheets and plates. Thus, at two falls 


nearly half the late immense aggregate rjse has | 


been abandoned. Pigs must fall proportionately. 
Wages cannot be altered till Christmas, when, 
however, the men look for an advance. 








THE DULWICH COLLEGE MANAGEMENT 
NEW SCHEME. 


PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN CAMBER. 
WELL, SOUTHWARK, AND BISHOPSGATE. 


THE scheme of the Endowed School Commis. 
sioners which has just been issued for the 
future management of Dulwich College, and the 
disposal of the large property belonging to the 
foundation, provides for the expenditure of a 
large sum of money in the erection of new school 
buildings in the several parishes above-named, 
all of which are included in the benefits to be 
derived from Alleyn’s foundation, and in other 
districts near London, south of the Thames. 


brought out only few specifi- | 


is concerned, it very much, in this respect, re- 
sembles Kennington-park. At the eastern 
boundary of the park, running north and south, 
is a fine thoroughfare nearly a mile in length, 
‘and upwards of twenty yards in width, called 


Sheil-road, and immediately adjoining this road | 


are the lodgings for her Majesty’s judges when 
on circuit. The east side of Sheil-road is laid 
|out for villa residences, of which several have 
already been erected, and overlook the park. 
Within the last few weeks considerable surprise 
has been caused in the borough by an intimation 
that the finance committee of the corporation 
have resolved upon disposing of the park for 
building purposes, and the announcement has 
evoked a strong feeling of dissatisfaction, not 
only on the part of the residents adjacent to the 
park, who complain that their favourite resort 
| for breathing fresh air is about to be invaded ; 
| but it is further urged that the corporation are 
; about to commit themselves to a most unwise 
step in practically reversing the general demand 
for open spaces in densely-populated districts, 
|and permitting what has for some years been 
an area for healthful recreation, to be covered 
, with hundreds of dwellings of an inferior cha- 
_racter, to the injury of the sanitary condition of 
| the neighbourhood. 





According to the proposals of the Commissioners | 


one of the first duties of the governing body | 


will be to raise 60,0001., or, with the consent of 


the Charity Commissioners, §0,0001., by sale of | 


some of the real property of the college. The 
sale of the college property, and the raising of 
the sum named, are made obligatory on the 
governors, within one year after their constitu- 
tion. Out of the money so received the governors 
are to appropriate 20,0001. in the purchase of 
sites and the erection of school buildings in the 
parish of Camberwell. One of these schools is 
to be for boys, and the other for girls, and each 
school is to have accommodation for 300 children. 
The schools are to be called “ Alleyn’s Middle 
Schools,” and the nature and extent of the 
education to be given, as detailed in the scheme, 
proves that the school buildings must necessarily 
be of considerable dimensions. The scheme next 
provides that 10,0001., out of the 60,0001. thus 
raised, are to be expended in the purchase of 
sites and the erection of four schools in the 
parishes of St. Saviour, Southwark ; St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate; St. Luke, Middlesex; and in 
another district south of the Thames, the scheme 
providing that the last-named school is to be 
near London. Thus, according to the scheme 
of the Commissioners, six schools are at once to 
be erected in the metropolitan districts out of 
the proceeds of the sale of the college estates, 
at an expense of 60,0001. 





| 


| STAINED GLASS IN EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,— Your correspondent “ Experientia,” “an 
artist practising glass-painting,”’ has fired sucha 
volley of inverted commas and subtle sarcasm at 
me for not understanding the technicalities of 
his art, that I hardly dare to answer him; but as 
he has perverted the meaning of my letter, I 
must do so at all hazards. To my description of 
the side windows of the Lady Chapel I adhere. 
Any reasonable person, with the slightest know- 
ledge of stained glass, will understand what I 
mean by “figures under canopies on a grisaille 
ground, with flowing borders to the lights, the 
tracery openings having pot-metal centres on 
grisaille grounds.” ‘ Experientia” complains 
that I describe this grisaille absurdly. I do not 
describe it in particular. If he will read my 
letter with common care he will see that I 
describe the character of the windows of the 
choir generally as “of exquisitely light and 
delicate grisaille, bold and richly executed on 
greenish white glass of various shades, with a 
fair proportion of colour cleverly disposed.” I 
think my description will be found to be suffi. 
ciently lucid for ordinary folk. I am sorry it 
displeases “Experientia.” I will beg him also 


to note that I describe, not the grisaille, but the 





As regards the celebrated picture gallery at 


glass of the choir generally, as differing from 





Amongst the parks thus formed, one at | 


the gorgeously-stained abominations of the 
modern school of glass-painting. Since, how. 
ever, “Experientia” describes the glass at 
Exeter as “‘very ordinary traced pattern.work 
in brown enamel on white glass, neither remark. 
able in design, execution, nor material,” I care 
very little for his anonymous criticism, for it ig 
clear to me that he has not studied it ag it 
should be studied, but, like other eminent artists 
practising glass-painting, he has passed over the 
fragments of it as of little value because they 
did not agree with his ideas of what stained 
glass should be. Happily the task has fallen 
into better hands, and Mr, Drake’s intelligent 
care has rescued Exeter from the fate of too 
many of our cathedrals. Its beautiful windows 
will not now be filled with glass (so well de. 
scribed by Mr. Edmund Sharpe) of all the 
colours of the rainbow, with figures whose atti- 
tudes and drapery may be of the thirteenth, 
and whose faces and hands are of the nineteenth, 
centuries, the backgrounds to the subjects being 
of no century at all, and the general effect of 
the design being half Mediwval, half modern, 
and altogether nondescript ;—the proportion of 
colour, four-fifths ruby, blue, green, purple, and 
yellow, to one poor fifth of white and light. The 
delicate workmanship and graceful design of the 
stonework of the windows, which must have coat. 
the architect so much thought and care, will not 
now be degenerated into picture-frames for the 
| glorification of artists who practise glass. 
| painting. God’s glorious light, for which the 
, architect so amply provided entrance, will not 
_ now be blocked out, or only used to show to what 
extent of bad taste garish colours can be placed 
in juxtaposition in a Decorated window; but 
Exeter will be seen as its architect designed it, 
—a model of the art of its period. 

Far be it from me to decry the use of colour 
in its proper place. I am heartily willing to 
agree with “Experientia” that the noblest 
glories of stained windows have resulted from 
the gorgeously-stained works of Canterbury, 
Strasbourg, Chartres, Milan, Florence, and Pisa ; 
| but I think “ Experientia” will find that all these 
examples exist in buildings of an earlier or later 
period of architecture than Exeter,—buildings 
whose style is massive and bold, and has no pre- 
tension to elegance or delicacy of workmanship, 
and the more simple the stonework the richer 
will be the glass and the smaller the proportion 
of (dare I use the word ?) grisaille. As the style 
of architecture becomes lighter and less massive, 
so the glass follows it, and we have more and 
more grisaille and less colour, till we reach the 
Decorated period, a period it is my misfortune 
to admire, and then we have windows such as I 
have described at Exeter, in which I am able to 
prove that the proportion of colour to white 
glass very slightly exceeded one-fourth of the 
entire window. Here it is that I cry out against 
the rage for colour. Put colour in its place, by 
all means. Enrich a sombre, massive building 
with it, and succeed; but do not destroy the 
grace and elegance of our Decorated cathedrals 
by blocking out that great essential element 
of their beauty,—the light. When will our 
glass-painters take heed of these things, and 
condescend to learn from their predecessors ? 
When will they cease to put bad imitations 
of thirteenth-century glass into Decorated 
and even Perpendicular windows? When will 
they leave off mixing colours in a way no 
“artist ’ ought to be capable of doing ? Simply 
when they cease to degrade their art into a 
trade and to sell glass at per square foot or 
square yard, according to pattern, with plenty 
of colour for the money. Simply, when they will 
condescend to learn that their art should be 
subservient to, though aiding and assisting, that 
of the architect ; that his design is first to be 
considered, and that theirs must harmonise with 
his. 1 speak of course of glass to be placed in 
ancient buildings, and I refer not to the works of 
Hardman and a few of our best artists, who are 
far above my poor criticism, but to those of the 
trade of glass-painters generally. 

Srvuart A. Moore. 











New Masonic Hall for Liverpool.—The 
corner-stone of a new Masonic hall for Liverpool 
has been laid by Brother the Right Hon. Lord 
Skelmersdale, V.W.P.D., Prov. G. M., with full 
Masonic honours. There was a numerous attend- 
ance of brethren in their Masonic clothing. In 
the evening there was a banquet at one of the 
principal hotels in the town, with a large attend- 
ance, Lord Skelmersdale presiding. 
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THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

Nature, in her purification of water, performs 
one of those chemical transformations so con- 
sistent with the earth as the habitation of man ; 
but she requires from us, in return, obedience to 
her laws, and the retribution of disease and 
death is frequently the result of their neglect. 
The Romans were aware, in the construction of 
their aqueducts, of the necessity of affording 
every facility for the aération of their water in 
its flow, and for lessening its turbidity by means 
of depositing basins in the line of their conduits. 
More than 300 years before the Christian era 
they abandoned the Tiber as the source of their 
consumption, and sought the purer springs of 
Tusculum for their supply. With the experience 
of 2,000 years, we are not only content with the 
sewage-polluted water of our rivers, but we have 
been doing all we can, even with this burden 
upon it, to render its self-purification impossible. 
If we were dealing with the mighty rivers of 
America, the result would, perhaps, be scarcely 
apparent, and there would be some little reason 
in the excuse now being made by manufacturers 
that rivers are the natural drainage for the 
refuse from their works; but with our rivers, 
which are only streams, in comparison, it is folly 
to suppose that the length of their flow, or the 
body of water they contain, can effect a process 
of purification sufficient to render it fit for 
domestic use. They are either the natural 
drains for our refuse or they are the natural 
water-swpply of our towns: in England, with its 
population and industry, they cannot be both. 
What are we to expect, then, if we set the laws 
of nature at defiance, but that they will operate 
against us ? 

When populations are becoming yearly more 
consolidated and condensed; when cities are 
absorbing to themselves, as they are, the rural 
population, and crowding that which should be a 
neighbourhood into a street, and those who 
should inhabit a house into a single room,—they 
need not in the polluted air of their dwellings an 
extra poison to be brought to them by the means 
of one of their necessities of life. In addition to 
this, the cisterns in the dwellings of the poor are 
often in inaccessible places, or, at any rate, 
where they cannot frequently be cleaned, in 
close proximity to water-closets and dust-bins 
in courts where light and air come through the 
circumscribed areas which are left by the sur- 
rounding walls. Our mechanical filters, con- 
sisting, it may be, of sand and gravel to the 
depth of 7 ft. or 8 ft., are but feeble imitations 
of natural filtration’; and, while they remove the 
objectionable impurities in suspension, are power- 
less to but a very limited extent to remove those 
which are in solution. A greater depth of mate- 
rial, and a higher standard of purity in the rain 
which falls upon the earth give effect to the 
operation, which yields to us natural springs of 
water, or enables us to reach it by the means of 
wells. Pleased with its clearness, and satisfied 
that it is consequently pure, the consumer often 
receives his water, after mechanical filtration, 
burdened with the deadly seeds of malignant 
fever, for the water has been so poisoned in its 
progress to the works that nature is powerless, 
either by aération or aggregation, to render it fit 
for use. 

The natural filtration of water through per- 
meable strata, which sends it forth again from 
subterranean springs, is nowhere, perhaps, more 
apparent than when it passes from the surface 
through peat and sand. I have been shown a 
distinct line of filtration, where the suspended 
impurities have been deposited in their passage 
through the sand, and above this line the sand is 
completely bleached by the action of the acid from 
the peat, and below the line of filtration the sand is 
unaffected in colour, and the water is frequently 
hardened by the transformation, we are told, 
of what remains in it of organic matter into 
nitrates and nitrites; but the impurities which 
flowing water gains from vegetable decompo- 
sition, or has accumulated in its passage through 
the air in the form of rain, are as nothing in 
comparison to those which the refuse of manu- 
facture, the high state of cultivation of agri- 
cultural land, and the sewage of towns con- 
tribute to our rivers; and we have only lately 
awoke to the truth by the increasing and reite- 
rated discoveries of science. Much of our sani- 
tary neglect is doubtless to be attributed to the 
tendency in all classes to avoid that which is 
not easy and close at hand; we will not often 
take the trouble, for a future convenience or a 
prospective advantage, to adopt an immediate 
remedy: to be satisfied with what we have, 





rather than trouble ourselves greatly to improve 
it, has been, at least in sanitary matters, the 
doctrine of the past. In matters of less import- 
ance than bodily health we are often consider- 
ably more energetic; things which were for. 
merly the luxuries of the few may now be said to 
be the requirements of the many; and yet in 
the matter of baths and personal cleanliness we 
are infinitely behind the ancient inhabitants of 
Rome. What we have lost by this inaction, as a 
nation, in moral and social advancement, it is 
impossible to tell; but we do know, beyond dis- 
pute, what we lose by it every year from pre- 
ventible disease. A keener perception and 
clearer intelligence is only the natural result of 
improvement in physical health; and the 
lethargy which burdens the mind of an un. 
healthy frame may be read in the deportment 
and social existence of thousands of the dwellers 
in our crowded courts and lanes; even in the 
provinces, too, and in rural districts. The 
energy that once was successful in contending 
against this moral degradation departs and 
leaves behind it simply the animal desire,—we 
cannot say to live,—but to exist. 
Byna@ GriRavp. 








THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CEMETERY 
AT MALTA, 


THE Malta Government having lately enforced 
extramural interments, a new cemetery has been 
prepared for the purpose, in the open country, 
nearly midway between the chief city of Malta 
and the populous towns within the Cottonera 
lines, about two miles from the Valetta Gates. 

The cemetery was commenced in 1862, and 
was opened for public interments on the Ist of 
July, 1872. It is beautifully situated ona gentle 
declivity, having its principal entrance at the 
lower extremity, and a church towering with its 
acute spire on the higher ground. 

A broad avenue, planted with trees, leads to 
the main gate, which opens on to a spacious 
circular piazza, having a large cross in its centre, 
ornamented by trees, shrubs, and flower-beds, 
and surrounded by two blocks of buildings 
flanking the gate, and an arcade for tablets, 





semicircular on plan, facing the main entrance. 

The building to the right of the gate comprises | 
the residence and registry-office of the priest, | 
who officiates in the cemetery church; the 

other contains the keeper’s lodge and a mortuary | 
chamber, intended for the reception of corpses. 

Each of these buildings has a separate garden 

attached to it. The arcade is intended to con- | 
tain tablets, with inscriptions to the memory of 

illustrious men. At each end of the arcade a 

carriage-road, lined with trees, ascends with a 

gradual incline in a zig-zag direction towards the | 
summit of the rising grounds, intersecting each | 
other in front of the elevated esplanade on which | 
the church is situated. These two roads border | 
this esplanade, join behind the church, and abut 
at the back entrance of the cemetery. A foot- | 
path, 466 yards long, intersects the cemetery in | 
a longitudinal direction and in a straight line 

from the central archway of the arcade in front 

of the principal entrance, to the back entrance, | 
separating the whole ground in two grand) 
divisions. The eastern division contains thirty- 
two sections, and the western twenty-nine sec- 
tions. Each section is intersected by footpaths, | 
which form several compartments (193 in the 
eastern sections, and 144 in the western). Each 
compartment is occupied by graves, and inter- 
spersed by flower-beds and trees. 

A gallery crosses the whole length of the 
cemetery, under the beforementioned footpath. 
It carries the superfluous rain-water out of the 
cemetery, and a 4-in. cast-iron main-pipe, with 
branch communications, placed therein, commu- 
nicating with a grand reservoir of water at the 
top of the hill, and outside the back entrance, 
affords the means of irrigating the whole 
grounds of the cemetery. 

This necropolis is enclosed by a wall 1,504 
yards long, and the aggregate length of its two 
carriage-roads is 2,103 yards. It covers an area 
of twenty acres of land. 

In the centre, and on the most prominent 
portion of the ground, rises the cemetery church, 
under the title of the Virgin Mary Addolorata. 
The architecture of this church, and that of 
all other buildings in the cemetery is in the 
modern Gothic style. The plan of this church 


| 
| 





is cruciform. It comprises a nave, with aisles, 
terminated by transepts and chancel : on either 
side of the chancel there is a sacristy, one of 
them having a private entrance for the clergy, 
and a staircase leading to the crypt underneath. 
The nave is divided by an arcade of four bays on 
either side supported by piers, with moulded 
bases and carved capitals representing lilies 
and roses symbolical of the Virgin. Above the 
nave there is a clearstory of six windows on 
either side. Between each of these windows are 
carved stone corbels supporting the principal 
ribs of the roof. The bays of the nave arcade, 
which open into the transepts, have no clearstory. 
Their arches, extending the whole width of the 
transepts, spring from the same level as that of 
the nave arches, but they extend higher up. The 
groined ceilings of the church are divided into 
compartments by beams, and into panels by 
ribs, having enriched bosses at the intersections 
and crisps in the panels. The church is deco- 
rated externally with buttresses, pinnacles, 
parapets, windows, and roses with carved 
tracery. The tower is of three stages. The 
organ-stage, which is over the entrance-door, 
has a gallery projecting into the nave; this 
stage is gained by a stone winding staircase. 
The tower is surmounted by a spire, having two 
heights of windows. From a carved finial which 
finishes the top of the spire rises a gilt cross. 
The chancel is raised 1 ft. over the pavement 
of the nave and transepts forming two steps. 
The church contains three altars. The length of 
nave and chancel is 73 ft. 3 in., and the breadth 
across transepts is 57 ft.; the width of the nave 
is 19 ft. 3 in.; of chancel, 17 ft.; of transepts, 
16 ft. 3 in.; of aisles, 10 ft. 6in.; the height 
from the floor of the nave to the outer ridge of 
the roof is 50 ft.; the height of the tower and 
spire, from the pavement to the highest point, is 
116 ft. All the windows are filled in with 
stained glass, geometrical lead work, and orna- 
mental quarry glass (from Messrs. Cattam & Co., 
of London), representing,—the chancel win- 
dow,—the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
having on each side two subjects from the life 
of Mary, and in the tracery the Holy Ghost 
descending. The transept windows,—that on 
the right,—the Crucifixion in the centre, and on 
either side the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Baptism, the Agony in the Garden, and the 
Ascension; in the tracery, the Holy Father. 
The subjects of the other window, on the left, 
are :—QOur Saviour in the centre, and the Four 
Evangelists on either side; in the tracery, the 
Transfiguration. The tower window is filled in 
with geometrical leadwork with coloured borders 
in lights and tracery. The eight aisle windows 
are filled in with ornamental quarry glass, having 
in the central light and in the tracery the 
Apostles and Disciples; the ground of these 
windows is ornamented alternately with the 
monograms of our Saviour and of the Virgin 
Mary. The twelve clearstory and four vestry 
windows are filled in with grisaille and orna- 
mental quarry glass. 

The roofs are covered with zinc from Messrs. 
Tyler & Co., of London. The clock is by M. A. 
Sapiano, of Malta; and the bells were cast in 
the foundry of Messrs. S. Cauchi & Sons, of 

To the east of the church, a quadrangular 
structure serves as a deposit for corpses that 
cannot be buried at once in their proper graves. 
This place of deposit is partly subterraneous, 
but it rises 5 ft. over the ground. A staircase 
on each side leads to the terrace, in the centre of 
which the entrance stands, having a staircase 
descending to the vaults underneath. 

In the crypt under the church are tombs for 
the secular and regular clergy. 

The greater part of the area of this cemetery 
is for the interment of the public in general; two 
spaces are, however, reserved,—the one to the 
south being intended for paupers, and the other 
to the east for the dead from epidemic and con- 
tagious diseases. 

To the right of the lower main entrance, a 
road running externally along the boundary 
wall of the cemetery leads to an unconsecrated 
portion of the ground intended for the interment 
of Roman Catholics who, for religious reasons, 
may not be admissible into consecrated ground. 

The material used is the Malta sandstone, from 
the quarries of Tad-Daul, near Micabiba. 

Mr. E. L. Galizia, chief Government surveyor, 
is the architect of this cemetery, and of all the 
buildings we have described ; and all the works 
have been executed under his direction. 
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CRAFTSMAN AND ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—A writer in the Quarterly Review has 
been creating a sensation of late by his archi- 
tectural criticisms on our modern buildings and 
their designers. His views are in nowise novel, 
but, from the style of his treatment and the 
vehemence of his language, added to the medium 
through which his opinions have been given to the 
public, considerable interest has been awakened, 
and a no less considerable bias has been given to 
the thoughts of many on architectural subjects, 
the said many never having had previously any 
settled opinion of their own on the matter under 
discussion. At what particular period of the 
world’s history the craftsman ceased to be the 
architect, or to what extent craftsmen were 
architects in days long past, there is little 
evidence in book form or MS. materials, as far as 
I am aware of, to show. By a system of deduc- 
tion there can, of course, be an amount of possible 
evidence evolved in support of the belief that the 
master workman was both a craftsman and an 
architect, and, consequently, a designer and an 
artist. From the building of the Pyramids to 
the building of the Parthenon, or from the con- 
struction of the Roman Wall in Britain to the 
days of William of Wykeham, architecture at 
home and abroad achieved many triumphs and 
met with many reverses; but at the earlier as 
well as at the later date who can disprove that 
an organisation of building labour did not exist ? 
Allowing for all the modifications and changes 
effected by modern society, the brickmaker, 
quarryman, stonecutter, or mason, the brick. 
layer, the carpenter, the woodcutter, splitter, or 
sawyer, and some other branches, existed in the 
building line thousands of years ago abroad, and 
probably upwards of 1,500 years ago in this 
island. Now, which were the master work- 
men, t.e., the architects, in the days of Alfred 
the Great or William of Wykeham? The prelate 
was the architect in the last instance, and in 
learning this and other facts about his life and 
career, we do not find any statement as to his 
being either originally a mason or a carpenter. 
History does not tell us who were the architects 
of all our early and splendid cathedrals, churches, 
and abbeys, and we are still in darkness how 
many of the said architects were masons or car- 
penters, or other craftsmen. There were un- 
doubtedly master workmen, chief men, or fore- 
men, in early building operations, as well as 
now ; but who will inform us of the proportion of 
architects or craftsmen-architects each large 
building embraced? Which was it, the car- 
penter or the mason, supplied the designs, and 
which the inspiration ? Was every grand design 
manufactured on the modern principle of pin- 
making? Did one supply the idea, and another 
the drawing materials; a third the plan, a 
fourth the elevation, and ‘a fifth the working 
drawings, and so on through theory and prac- 
tice, each craftsman in his own respective 
branch pleasing his own sweet fancy and agree- 
ing with his brethren? Is it possible that all 
the wonderful harmony of our ancient buildings 
was obtained, both in design, plan, and orna- 
mentation, by entrusting them to the erection 
of some half-dozen architects representing the 
different branches of trade ? 

To carry the notions of the writer in the 
Quarterly Review to its limits, it presupposes 
something like the above condition of things. 
Consistency is generally absent in arguments 
which are ventilated before they are well con- 
sidered. A little thought and common sense 
must convince any one who possesses some 
experience and practical knowledge of architec. 
ture and building operations that there must 
have been always one chief directing mind,—an 
architect or ‘‘master workman,” if you will,— 


from whom the general design emanated, and | pos 


who always (during his time), more or less, con- 
trolled the erection of the building. In the 
method employed in construction or putting 
together of several portions of the work, or in 
ornamental details, it is most likely that the 
craftsmen of old were allowed great latitude, 
and in their own peculiar ways embodied a good 
deal of thought, and displayed a good deal of 
ingenuity and fancy, in the execution of their 
work. One thing is, however, practically certain, 
that they did not work at random, and that they 
were amenable to the designer or architect. The 
Custom of long ages has established an organisa- 
tion of labour in building operations, from the 
designer or architect down to the excavator, 
and it is the sheerest folly to suppose that we 
can so revolutionise society as to make it pos- 
sible that our competent craftsmen, masons, car- 
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penters, bricklayers, and so forth, can all become 
architects, sculptors, and painters,—artists and 
workmen at the same time,—and that, if it were 
possible, ordinary building operations would go 
on as usual, There is one thing that may be 
granted,—architects may be craftsmen, and 
craftsmen architects. Masons have before now 
become sculptors, and carpenters, bricklayers, 
and masons architects; but as soon as they 
become such they cease to be workmen, in the 
ordinary sense. None of them, to my know. 
ledge,—and I have an experience of the profes- 
sional practice of a few,—led to any new reform 
in architectural practice. It would not be 
amiss, in my opinion, however, for the future 
race of architects to become practically, as well 
as theoretically, acquainted with one or two 
of the leading branches in the building trade. 
For a youth intended for the architectural pro- 
fession a noviciate of some period in the work. 
shop or building would be a great advantage; 
and actual work performed by him in such 
capacity, first as a craftsman, and, secondly, as 
a foreman or clerk of works, would in no manner 
be derogatory to the subsequent dignity of his 
profession as architect. Although modern crafts- 
men-architects have not been many nor very 
distinguished, for lack of requisite education, 
there is one thing which their designs, plans, and 
working drawings have been distinguished for,— 
plainness. Knowing the wants of workmen, 
architects who were once craftsmen are, as a 
rule, easy to follow in all, their;details. This in 
itself is one great advantage, even though their 
elevation betray as yet no great inspiration or 
advance in the direction looked to by the Quar- 
terly Review writer. Although I see both the 
possibility and the probability of a great change | 
in architectural creation being effected by the 
training of the workman and the utilisation of 
his latent talent, I cannot, as a whilom workman 
myself, see any possibility at all of our building 
workmen becoming a race of angels. 

There can be no comparison as far as the art 
of the sculptor and the painter and the archi- 
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leaving others to execute, there is nothing at al? 
strange in this, any more than in statesmen 
making laws, and judges and magistrates ad- 
ministering them. It is of course possible for an 
architect to design as an artist, and execute as a 
mason and an architect. What then? Think 
you, if Sir Christopher Wren worked the stones 
and performed the carvings, as well as designing 
St. Paul’s, his great work would have presented 
any marked difference, supposing he accurately 
followed the drawings (whether these were all 
his own or not being an open question) ? 

If a real improvement in architectura} 
designing is earnestly desired, let a system of 
model construction be insisted upon in all great 
public and ecclesiastical works, and that the con- 
struction of these models be under the eye of the 
architect. Let him insist, in all great works on 
which his fame and character are to rest, that 
a model be first made, —the expense, of 
course, to be paid by the clients. If models 
had been first made of some of our recent 
public buildings and some more in course 
of erection, much that is faulty in the 
design would have been remedied. It is nearly 
impossible for architects, no matter what their 
experience may have been, to see in their mind’s 
eye or produce by any process of paper-drawing 
the appearance that certain portions of some 
buildings will present when completed. The 
exigencies of site will lead to the divergence from 
ordinary methods of construction, but it is only 
when the model is seen or the actual building 
put up that an alteration is seen to be necessary. 
Therefore I would strongly advise the construc. 
tion of models, believing that it is one of the 
plainest, most practical, and feasible modes cf de- 
veloping an improvement in architectural design, 
and tending to the improvement and elevation 
of both architecture and handicraft. 

A CRAFTSMAN. 




















THE NEW REREDOS IN GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 





tect is concerned. If it be contended that the 
latter should be a boné-fide craftsman as well | 
as an artist-architect, he must needs be, to. 
carry out the theory now ventilated, a “ Jack of | 
all trades”’ as well,—a general building operative, | 
or at least a sort of “ three-branch hand.” The | 
sculptor certainly designs and executes, but his | 
little microcosm is his own studio. He is given 
a block of marble: he sketches, he models, and by 
actual workmanship creates the embodiment he 
previously designed. The painter is also a work- 
man as well as an artist, and is necessarily a 
draughtsman as well as the architect. There is 
a subdivision of labour in sculpture and painting 
as well ‘as in architecture, and in the former art 
there are very few large pieces of statuary but 
have been partly executed by several hands. 
The construction of a palace or a cathedral 











from its design to its execution admits of no com. 
parison whatever with the routine of the sculptor’s 


Tats work of art, the gift of the Freemasons 
of the province towards the restoration of the 
cathedral, is now nearly finished. It is 17 ft. 6 in. 
in width. A horizontal line of carved stone ex- 
tends across where the communion-table will be 
placed. Above this are seven niches, filled 
alternately with statues and sculptured groups. 


| The subjects, from left to right, are,—Moses 


bearing the tablets of the law; group, the 
Nativity ; St. Peter; group, the Ascension ; St. 
Paul ; group, Entombment of the Saviour; David 
bearing the harp. The central one, the Ascension, 
is 5 ft. in height; and the side groups are each 
about 4 ft. 3 in. high. The statue of St. Peter is 
of Painswick stone ; the other figures and the 
groups are of stone from Mr. Wingate’s quarry, 
at Crickley Hill. Over the figures and groups 
are wrought canopies; above these are three 
open pinnacles, with statues of angels; and sur- 





or painter’s art. Architecture embraces many 


professions or callings; sculpture and painting | 


only one. As sculptors and painters in the past | 
had a great deal to do with the ornamentation | 
of buildings, it would be quite as reasonable 
to expect that they should be architects) 
and inspired master-workmen, possessed of a 
practical knowledge of architectural design and 
building execution, as to expect that our archi- 
tects should be master-workmen in the sense 
of the Quarterly Review writer. All admit that 
there is great room for improvement in archi- 
tectural design, but that improvement will not 
come through any hot-bed process applied to 
either the architectural or operative community. 
Time will produce a higher class of architects 
and a more skilled class of craftsmen ; the former 
sessing a more practical and technical know- 
ledge of the trades on which their profession 
depends, and the latter becoming more versed in 
the principles of design and construction, and 
consequently executing their work with a greater 
artistic taste. A well-planned building, be it a 
dwelling, church, or palace, is in itself a 
piece of workmanship to be proud of, and in 
the region of original designing and planning, 
and all its details in architectural and building 
construction, there is a quite sufficient and ample 
field for the architect. I would by all means 
elevate the craftsman and improve the architect, 
but I would be no party to preaching an incom- 
prehensible logic that, however it may please for 
the season, is certain to become one of those 
Dead-Sea fruits, turning to ashes and disappoint- 
ment upon the lips. 

As to the question of men designing works and 





mounting the central pinnacle is the cross, 27 ft. 
from the floor, but not interfering with the view 
of the east window of the choir. The groups 
and statues are by Mr. J. H. Redfern, of London, 
sculptor; and the other portions of the work 
have been executed by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley, also of London. The restoration of 
the south porch is now nearly completed. 








THE FREE-BRIDGE MOVEMENT. 


On Saturday night last, a densely crowded 
meeting, convened by the Metropolitan Free- 
bridge Association, was held at the St. John’s 
School - room, Waterloo - road, to consider the 
recent decision of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works with reference to the toll-bridges of the 
metropolis. Mr. George Hill (Lambeth Vestry) 
presided. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted :— 

“That this meeting has heard with satisfaction the 
announcement that the Metropolitan Board of Works has 
taken the necessary steps to introduce into Parliament a 
Bill having for its object the freeing of the metropolitan 
bridges from toll, and pledges itself to render every 
assistance in its power to the Board in its endeavour to 
effect one of the most important metropolitan improve- 
ments—an improvement which will remove a direct tax 
from the showhdane of thousands of the poorest of the 
population, and will contribute to the well-being of all 
classes of the community.” 

It is to be hoped that the object in view will 
now be carried out, both for the sake of con- 
venience to the public and advantage to house 
property generally in the various districts to be 
benefited. It is an object which has always had 
our sympathy and aid. 
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A Cheap Cooking Stove. 














ECONOMICAL ROASTING STOVE. 


THE accompanying view illustrates a stove of 
cast-iron, which I have in constant use in my 
kitchen in Florence. 


The meat or poultry or game is placed in a tin | the working of the sewage-drying and pulverising 
oven like that called a Dutch oven, but instead machine recently erected there by Messrs. 
Milburn & Co. 


of being square, this is made so as to fit the 
front of the iron stove, and arched over at the 
back. 


The spit on which the meat is placed is pro- 


vided with a side prong that fits into holes made | 


at the side of the tin oven, and into which holes 
the prong is moved as the meat is cooking, where 
a movable “ jack” is not in use, so as to turn all 
parts of the meat to the fire. 

Charcoal is placed in the iron stove, and 
when kindled, the tin oven is placed before it. 
The quantity of charcoal expended in cooking 
well 63 lb. of meat was 2} Ib., at a cost of less 
than a penny. The heat concentrated in the 
arches of the iron stove causes less time to be 
used in roasting. The size of the stove is 19 in. 
wide by 13} in. high; the depth of the arch is 
44 in. The cost in Italy of the stove is eleven 
francs, and the tin oven, six francs, making 
in English money about 13s. There is no 
smoke from the charcoal to preclude the stove 
being placed on a table, on the stone floor of a 
kitchen, or any side stone projection of the fire- 
place*. The operation of cooking by charcoal 
is cleaner and quicker, requiring less care and 
attention than coal. Surely charcoal could be 
imported into England from Belgium and France 
in sufficient quantities to make it serviceable in 
reducing the consumption of our coal. The 
cost of charcoal is about 2s. 10d. the 100 Ib. (on 
the Continent). 

I cannot too strongly recommend the use of 
this simple economical mode of roasting. A 
saving would thereby accrue of all the enormous 
amount of coal used for “making up” the 





kitchen fire preparatory to roasting. 

Square 9 in. iron pans could be used, 4 in. in 
depth, to contain charcoal, on which could be 
placed a saucepan with compartments for 
boiling. F.C 








Harrow Public Hall Company.—<A com- 
pany has been formed, under the Limited 
Liability Act, for the purpose of erecting a 
public hall in Harrow. The necessity for such a 
building has long been recognised. A site in the 
High-street, nearly opposite the King’s Head 
Hotel, with a double frontage, can be secured 
for a term of 99 years, at a ground-rent of 351. 
per annum. Mr. C. F. Hayward has been 
appointed architect, and has supplied designs 
for a building to cost 3,0001. 





* Means of es for th 
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THE LEICESTER SEWAGE WORKS. 


A xvumper of gentlemen interested in the 
utilisation of sewage met last week at the Sewage 
Works, Leicester, their object being to witness 


The machine itself consists 
of an iron floor, about 6 ft. wide and 30 ft. 
long, which is heated by a furnace under- 
neath. At one end of this floor the sewage is 
placed, in a damp state, and, by means of the 
apparatus above, is gradually moved tothe other 


arches supporting the respective converging 
lines. The new booking - offices have been 
erected on the triangular piece of land between 
the Metropolitan Extension and the main lines, 
close to the point of junction between the two 
lines named. The building is only small and limited 
in extent, although the interior arrangementg 
are very complete. We understand that it ig 
the ultimate intention of the company to erect 
a much larger block of offices on the site, of finer 
architectural proportions, the remainder of the 
large area of the company’s land in front bei 
partly laid out for carriage approaches to the 
station buildings, whilst the rest will be set 
apart as a cab-rapk. 

The passengers to all the three lines of raij. 
way, on leaving the booking-offices arrive at the 
respective platforms by passing along the corridor 
already named, in connexion with which there 
are spacious staircases, 8 ft. in width. The 
several platforms, all of which are covered, are 
supported by substantial and ornamental archeg 
of yellow and red stock brick, the flooring of the 
main-line platform, which is asphalted, resting 
upon iron joists. The average length of the 
platforms is about 320 feet, and the ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s waiting and retiring rooms in con. 
nexion with the Crystal Palace line more espe. 
cially are large and commodious. The entire 
area of the station as reconstructed, with its net. 
work of rails, and new buildings, is now upwards 
of two acres in extent, and, when opened, is ex. 
pected to be one of the most important junctiong 
on the company’s lines. The works have all 
been designed and carried out under the superin. 
tendence of Mr. Mills, the company’s chief 
engineer ; Mr. Ritson, of Brixton, being the con. 
tractor. 








IMPROVEMENTS AT THE LAMBETH 
VESTRY-HALL. 

Some time ago the Lambeth Vestry determined 
upon making considerable alterations and im. 
provements in the vestry-hall at Kennington. 
green, and for this purpose they appointed a 
special committee to inquire into the subject, 
and report to the Board. The committee have 
just presented their report, and they recommend 
extensive alterations and re-arrangements, 
Amongst other improvements they propose that 
the Board-room be raised 13 ft., and the under. 





end. In its course it is subjected to the action 
of a series of dividers, between which it passes, | 
and which prevent it caking. On leaving these 
dividers the sewage passes underneath some bars | 
or pulverisers, and is ultimately scraped off at 
the other end in a dry powder, sufficiently fine | 
for sowing, and easily removable. The experi- | 


ments showed that the machine was capable of 


turning off manure at the rate of 651 Ib. in the | 
hour, or nearly a ton in three hours. We are, 
informed that about 8 tons of wet sewage 
are converted into a ton of dry manure, 
and the cost of doing this with coal at 12s. 
a ton is about 4s. a ton. After the pro. 
cess had been witnessed for some’ time with 
apparent satisfaction, the company adjourned to 
the Bell Hotel, where they partook of luncheon. 








THE NEW BUILDINGS AT THE 
LOUGHBOROUGH-ROAD STATION OF THE 
CHATHAM AND DOVER RAILWAY. 


Dvurine the last few months large works have 
been in progress at the Loughborough-road 
Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company. The opening of the new 
loop-line to the Crystal Palace, which commences 
by a junction with the company’s main line at 
Loughborough, has necessitated a very con- 
siderable enlargement of the station, at which 
three of the company’s lines now converge,— 
the Metropolitan Extension between Ludgate- 
hill and Victoria, the main line, and the new 
Crystal Palace loop line. 

The new buildings, and other arrangements, 
which are on a very extensive scale, have just 
been completed, and the station, now called the 
“Loughborough Junction,” is intended to be 
opened on Thursday next, the 14th inst. The 
arrangements include the erection of new 
booking-offices, on the ground-floor, with spa- 
cious waiting-rooms ; six long and commodious 
platforms, with ladies’ and gentlemen’s waiting- 
rooms, and other conveniences attached; to- 
gether with wide corridors under the several 
lines of railway, from one extremity to the 
other, which have been ingeniously and skilfully 











formed by cutting through and connecting the 





neath part converted into four committee-rooms, 
separated by two corridors, one 54 ft. in length 
by 9 ft. in width, running from the back to the 
front of the building, and the other at right 


langles to the first, 19 ft. by 5 ft. They also 


propose that an entirely new suite of rooms be 
erected for the hall-keeper, and they estimate 
the expense of the proposed alterations at 3,500, 
At the discussion which took place on the sub- 
ject, the proposal was favourably received by 
the vestry, but the further consideration of the 
subject was deferred for a month, in order that 
the plans might be examined, and it was also 
suggested that the plans be lithographed, and 
distributed amongst the members. 








A VALEDICTORY DINNER. 


Tne dinner given to Mr. Thoms, on the Ist 
inst., at Willis’s Rooms, in recognition as well of 
his social qualities as of his services to literature 
as Editor of Notes and Queries, was presided over 
by Earl Stanhope, and attended by about 120 
gentlemen, more or less well known. The chair- 
man, in proposing his health, showed cleverly 
the value of such a publication. Cases might 
be mentioned, he said, in which, if regard were 
paid to one set of observations only, very err0- 
neous conclusions might be formed. Thus, 4 
person leaving the Thames might ask who was 
the principal authority in the neighbouring dis- 
trict. He would be told the Sheriff of Middlesex. 
The same person might make the same inqwry 
in the Red Sea—say at Jeddah—and he would 
again be told the Scherif of Mecca. If the 
inquirer relied on the resemblance of name he 
would be inclined to suppose that there was closé 
kindred between the two officers. But had this 

been put forth in Notes and Queries, some 
Arabic scholar would at once have shown that 
“scherif” was pure Arabic, and some Anglo- 
Saxon student that our word “sheriff” came 
from quite a different root—the shire-reev® 
or chief civil officer of the county—and 
that there was not the smallest connexion 


between the two words. a inquiry 
made by a person into the derivation of 
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“ equerry.” He would find it meant a mounted 
attendant on a prince or princess, riding on 
horseback by the side of a royal carriage. A 
Latin student would say, of course, the word 
must come from eques. But here, again, a 
student of French would correct him, and show 
that ‘‘equerry” came from the old French 
escuyer, the bearer of a shield, and had, in fact, 
no connexion with eques or equus. So, very 
plausible explanations were often entirely delu- 
sive; and reasons which seemed perfectly clear 
so long as they were derived from a single 
source, bore quite another aspect when other 
minds were directed to the same point. 

Mr. Thoms replied in effective and touching 
words. Professor Owen, answering for science, 
Jaunched into a lecture on its present posi- 
tion with reference to religious opinions, and 
was obliged to break off suddenly. Lord 
Houghton, who spoke for literature, “ the 
muse’s friend, himself a muse,” did what no 
one else could have done without a tumble ;— 
laughed at the utterly useless character of 
much that was treated of in Notes and Queries, 
and yet never ceased to admit the usefulness 





and value of the‘publication itself. Mr. Shirley 
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length by a width of 60 ft. In it there are 
sixteen butcher-stalls, 116 butter-stands, and 
fifteen stalls for vegetables. Beyond the general 
market is a market for cheese sales, 61 ft. long 
and 78 ft. wide. A large raised cheese-stage, 
60 ft. by 35 ft., is also provided. On the south 
side of the cheese-market are eight lock-up 
offices for higglers. The fish-market is 35 ft. 
long and 17 ft. in width, with separate roof and 
cere and stands are furnished with broad 

sla! with complete arrangement for 
drainage. 








OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Ir has been decided to continue the series of 
walks and excursions commenced in 1870. On 
Saturday, November 9, it is proposed to meet in 
the hall of St. John’s College, where the rev. 
the president will receive the members, and the 
Rev. H. Deane, M.A., will give a lecture on the 
college, and conduct the party over the buildings. 
From here the party will go to St. Giles’s Church, 
where the vicar, the Rev. C. F. West, will make 
some remarks upon the history of the building. 
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cluded representatives of the military and nava! 
departments. Colonel Synge, R.E., entered into 
an elaborate exposition of the main features of 
the system, and an interesting discussion ensued. 
The “carbon system” is now being tried at 
Glasgow. 














WARE AND HERTFORD. 


Ma. T, W. Grunpte, C.E., has been appointed 
engineer to the Ware Union Board, to survey 
and carry out the necessary sanitary arrange- 
ments for the fifteen parishes and townships 
comprised within the union under the recent 
Public Health Act. The same gentleman has 
just now completed a re-arrangement, at a 
cost of about 2,2501., of the deodorizing 
works, originally constructed for the purifica- 
tion of the sewage of the town of Hert- 
ford before passing into the river Lea. The 
scheme now in operation includes lime and 
chloride of lime, both of which are added to the 
sewage as it enters the tanks ; the matter is then 
allowed to subside till clear, when it passes over 
weirs formed of white glazed tiles, which are so 
| arranged as to allow the effluent water to escape 





Brooks, called up by the toast of the Press,/ 1}; ji, the finest speci ish | i i i 

y } the ¢ ) pecimen of the Early English | i @ quantity corresponding to the amount of 
made a merry little hit in flouting the guest | style existing in Oxford. On the 16th, Jesus Sewage which enters the works. From these 
of the evening, whose opinions on longevity | College and St. Martin’s Church at Carfax, and | Weirs the water is carried into the filters, which 


are well known, with the intelligence that he | 
would find a centenarian on his breakfast-table | 
next morning, the said centenarian turning out to | 
be the Morning Post, established November 2nd, | 
1772; and Dr. Doran, replying as the new editor 

of Notes and Queries, told capitally a capital 

story, and applied it admirably. Lord Lyttelton, | 
Mr. Moran (of the United States), Mr. W. D.| 
Christie, Sir Edward Smirke, Sir Frederick | 
Pollock, and some others lent their sweet voices, | 
and the evening was spent pleasantly and well. | 








WINCHESTER WHISPERS. 


Srr,—In your number of the 2nd inst., you 
publish a letter headed ‘A Whisper from Win- 
chester” to which my signature is attached. I 
beg to state that it is no letter of mine. I am 
happy to say that I am little troubled with paint | 
or whitewash, and what few cracks I have are 
not recent, but as old as my walls, and they give 
me no trouble. Some of my pinnacles certainly 
want restoring, my altar-screen also would look 
better filled with figures; otherwise I am very 
well cared for. I am, however, seriously 
oppressed by the two bell-floors in my lantern- 
tower over my choir. I should be very pleased 
to have these removed, and also my choir-screen 
pierced, so that those who come to worship in my 
nave might see into my choir. 

(The mark of Winchester Cathedral). 








A BIG CHURCH FOR BRIGHTON. 


Srr,—I have read in the Builder of the 26th of 
October that the Rev. A. D. Wagner has just 
commenced the erection of an immense building 
in Ann-street, Brighton. There is a fact which 
should be taken into consideration for the 
advantage of a congregation attending a church. 
It is known that the voice can only extend toa 
certain distance to enable the congregation or 
otherwise to hear distinctly; and at the time 
St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, was erected, it 
was considered a model for other churches, in 
regard to the capabilities of hearing distinctly. 
It is the same in regard to height. W. 








OPENING OF THE NEW MARKET HALL, 
WHITCHURCH. 


Tue new Market Hall was opened amid th® 
pealing of bells and the flaunting of flags, on the 
25th ult. The new building, which was erected 
by Mr. Stringer, of Nantwich, is commodious. 
The front portion is in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth century. A gable asa 
central feature terminated by a bell-turret, with 
vane and cardinal points, has been carried to a 
height of 72 ft. The front portion of the building 
consists of a corn exchange, about 56 ft. in length, 
by an average width of 32 ft., having three 
separate entrances. Adjoining are placed the 
offices of the Local Board and their board-room ; 
above these apartments and occupying the entire 
first floor, is the public-room, 63 ft. 6 in. in 
length, 41 ft. in mt and about 24 ft. in height 
to ceiling. The general market is situated imme- 





diately behind the front block, and is 126 ft. in 


the ruins of St. Peter-le-Bailey Church, will be 
visited. 

An ordinary meeting of the Society was held 
November 6th, when the Rev. J. S. Treacher 


M.A., read a paper on “Early Printing and 


Engraving.” 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


A veRY respectable and intelligent body of 
workmen, about 150 in number, assembled on 
Saturday afternoon last, in the Museum, and 
Mr. W. Brindley, read a paper introductory to 
his proposed explanations of the casts, treating 


'chiefly of the Egyptian and Classical times. 


Norman, Transitional, and Early French work, 
will be treated of on (this) Saturday, 9th. It 
may be useful to hint to the reader, that the 
place is not very well adapted for teaching, and 
that he must keep up his voice if he wishes to be 


| heard. 








OPENING OF ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOLS, 
SPITALFIELDS. 


TxeEse schools, in which secular instruction 
will be combined with religious teaching, have 


| been opened by Bishop Claughton. The schools 


present a frontage to Quaker-street, Brick-lane, 
near the Bishopsgate Terminus of the Great 
Eastern Railway, and are in close proximity to 
St. Stephen’s Church, with which they are con- 
nected. The building is of brick, from a design 
by Messrs. Stone, architects. The edifice has 
three stories. Each story is capable of accom- 
modating 200 children. There are schoolrooms 
for boys, girls, and infants, into which the latest 
improvements are said to have been introduced. 
The largest room is the infant schoolroom, which 
can upon occasion be used for religious meetings. 
The dimensions are 50 ft. by 33 ft. The other 
rooms are nearly corresponding in size. There is 
a drill-ground below the schools. The cost of the 
building has been 6,000/., derived from voluntary 
contributions and the Government grant in aid. 
Accommodation is provided for 600 children in 
the institution. The works have been twelve 
months in progress. The schools are opened 
free from debt, so far as the structure is 
concerned. 





SANITARY MATTERS. 


The Drainage of Richmond.—The committee of 
the Richmond select vestry have applied to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
20,0001. to enable them to execute a scheme of 
sewerage for the district. Mr. J. T. Harrison, 
C.E., the Government commissioner, held an 
inquiry respecting the application at the vestry. 
hall, and having heard all the arguments for and 
against the application, said he would advise the 
Local Government Board on the subject, and 
inform the vestry of the result. 

The Utilisation of Sewage ——A conference has 
been held at Southsea to discuss the practica- 
bility and desirability of introducing carbon into 
the purification and utilisation of se , by 
means of a system invented by Mr. Ed c.C. 


Stanford, F.C.S. Lieut.-General Lord Temple- | whe 


town, K.C.B., presided, and the company in- 


‘are composed of finely-crushed coke, and from 
| thence it passes through a conduit 1,000 yards 
| in length, and eventually finds its way into the 


| river Lea. 








HOOP JRON BOND IN WALLS. 


S1r,—I read with much surprise in your paper of the 
26th October, under the heading of ‘‘ Materials of the 
Architect,” of the injurious effects of hoop-iron, when 
used as bond in the mortar joints of brick walls. This 
erg is raised by “RK. L.,” in the last issue of the 

uilder. 

I must say that my own experience is directly opposed 
to the statement ein your article. I have used slight 
hoop-iron as bond in mortar joints for the last five-and- 
a years, and never saw or heard of any but the most 
beneficial results from its use. 

A fellow tradesman has just had to remove a wall he 
built twenty-five years ago : the hoop iron is as clean and 
tough as when it was laid in the work ; the mortar appears 
to have altogether stop the corrosion of the metal. 

About ten years ago I built a garden-wall near the sea, 
of grey stock bricks, with Halling lime mortar. As the soil 
was very treacherous, I used much more than the usual 
—— of iron-hoop bond. I have looked carefully at 
the within the last few days, and cannot see a single 
joint that has failed. 

Under these circumstances I must be excused when I 
hold the opinion ‘that the use of slight hoop-iron in 
mortar joints in brick walls is one of the best ties, and can 
seldom be used but with advantage. I readily admit that 
it would be quite as well if laid in cement. 

A Cantrersvex BuILpEr. 








THE IRON CHURCH AT PRESTONVILLE. 
Wanryer cv. Rosrxsox. 


“Tuts was a claim of 45/. 1s. 6d., at the Brighton County 
Court, for furnishing certain sams and specifications for 
| the building of a church at Prestonville. The case was 
| heard before the following jury :—Messrs. P. Bury, Geo. 
| Brown, W. W. Buckman, Buckwell, and James 
| Bulgin. ; 
Mr. Penfold appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Gell 
for defendant, a clerk in holy orders. 

It a from Mr. Penfold’s statement, that 
laintitt who was a htsman and modeller, had been 
or some time acquainted with the defendant (a curate at 

Emmanuel Church), who was desirous of erecting a church 
at Prestonville, which, he estimated, would cost 2,0002., if 
he could raise themoney. Plaintiff was instructed to pre- 
pare plans and certain models and specifications for the 

roposed edifice, and of which he was to superintend the 
bai ding. Plans were prepared, but the money was not 
forthcoming, and plaintiff was then instructed to superin- 
tend the building of an iron church, which, it would be re- 
membered, was t down about the 5th ef November of 
last year. ea 

The defence made by Mr. Gell was, that the plaintiff 

had ¢ most exorbitantly for the plans, tracings, and 

specifications, and he called Mr. Lainson, surveyor, in 

support of his statement; but, after the case h 

about three hours, defendant denying the statement of 
laintiff, the ~~" Sonmmed found a verdict for plaintiff, 

} me 401, 88. 





There was another jury case on the list, in which the son 


of the plaintiff sued defendant for work done at the same 
asa builder; but the hearing was adjourned for a 
ight. 








WHITEHAVEN BATHS COMPETITION. 


our yo r readers will be 


wd f 
Sir,—I hope none 0 e above baths, until the com- 


tempted to compete for 


mittee give a straigh 
neration vip es to offer, At present, they 
require a statement of terms from presume 


the chea will win. : Z 
Ido ee her that established architects will enter for 
the competition, which is at the best but a very little one, 
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this sort of attempt to lower the status of the profession, 
they will surely to some ee suffer, when in their turn 
they take the place of the older men in the business, 

If there were no responses to this sort of advertisement, 
committees would soon cease to spoil your advertising 

es with their economical offers. ForEsiGur. 

Pes s.—_In this competition, ** Rejected designs will be 
4 returned if required” ! 


: 
: if for a microscopic chance of present gain they encourage 
; 
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3 WATFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY 
4 | COMPETITION. 


THE committee have informed the architects 
who sent in designs for this building, that the 
following designs have been selected out of the 
fourteen sent in :— 

: The design deemed by the committee best,— 
“ Non quo sed quo modo,” Messrs. ick & 
a | Son, Watford ; second, “ Faith,’ Mr. John Ladd, 
g 4, Chapel-street, Bedford-row, London; third, 
4 {without motto), Mr. P. J. Byrne, 55, High- 
‘ street, Windsor. 

a | The committee propose to exhibit all the 
designs in a public room in Watford. 











THE NEW COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
CHARTHAM, KENT: COMPETITION. 
Tue design of Messrs. John Giles & Gough, 
28, Craven-street, Strand, has been selected, in 
a limited competition, for this asylum, to accom. 
modate upwards of 1,100 patients. 











LADIES’ READING-ROOMS. 





VENTILATION OF ROOMS. 


Some of the Liverpool papers publish a plan 
which they describe as Dr. Elliot’s (of Carlisle), 
and as exhibited by that gentleman at the meet- 
ing of the British Medical Association in Bir- 
mingham :— 


“‘ The peculiarities are to be seen in the upper panels 
of the oor being made to open downwards into the 
room, or to fasten up, as required) ; the ‘roller of the 
blind 'so placed (a foot from top of window, and so far 
into the room) as to suspend the blind on a level with the 
inner surface of the wall, instead of close to the top, and 
up against the window, as usual; and the bar of wood, 
dark coloured, placed, whenever wished for, beneath the 
lower sash, so hat a chink is left, across the middle of the 
window, excluding rain and all avoidable dust, yet ad- 
mitting air very freely, but with a strong upward direction 
to the ceiling, by which means it is thoroughly tempered 
and seasoned, as well as dispersed like a shower near the 
ceiling, before descending for use, A screw fastener in- 
serted at each end of the open chink, being passed through 
the thickness of the lower sash, and only half throu h 
that of the upper sash, secures the window effectually 
against being opened from the outside, without, of course, 
breakage of panes,” 


The plan, however, is not exactly Dr. Elliot’s : it 
was set forth in our pages a long while ago, and 
has been largely acted on. 








Books Received. 


On Diet and Regimen, in Sickness and Health ; 
and on the Interdependence of Diseases, and 
the Diminution of their Fatality. By Horace 
Dosett, M.D. Fifth and revised edition. 
London: Lewis, Gower-street. 1872. 

In this edition of a standard work already 

noticed in the Builder, the author has introduced, 





S1z,—As you have at all times been a cham. 

pion of the true interests and rights of women, 

you will doubtless have many fair readers. I 

therefore beg to suggest, through the medium of | 

your widely-circulated journal, that these should 

interest themselves in the establishment of 

ladies’ reading-rooms in the most frequented 

thoroughfares of the metropolis and great pro. | 

vincial towns. Refreshments, too, might be | 

supplied at these rooms. | 

The unprotected female often knows not 

4 where to rest during waiting intervals in town, 

=. and I believe the establishment of such rooms | 

would be profitable to either individual or col. | 

lective enterprise. But if not, the suggestion | 
ought to be carried out by public subscription. 
THOUGHTFUL. 








PLANNING OF THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


Srr,—I see in some of the papers that Mr. | 
Street is now engaged on the contract drawings | 
for the new Law Courts. I think the legal pro. | 
fession would be grateful to him and to you if 
he would furnish to the Builder, and you would | 
be willing to print, a detailed sketch (which he | 
could now, doubtless, easily have made) of a 
court such as he proposes to make them. The 
success or failure of his great building will | 
mainly turn on the practical convenience of the 
courts ; and as, no doubt, they will be all alike, | 
at least in the main principles of their design, I 
; think lawyers in general would be very glad to | 
learn precisely what Mr. Street proposes to do 
for them, from a drawing sufficiently detailed to 
convey an accurate idea. TEMPLAR, 


7 *,* We should be quite willing to comply. 


EO OE oe tor 











STATE OF CARDIFF. 


THE inquiry recently held here by the 
Rivers Pollution Commissioners has shown a 
very bad state of things existing. The whole 
of the sewage of Grangetown is discharged 
into the Taff below the bridge. All Cardiff, 
Canton, and a part of Llandaff are supplied with 
water from the waterworks. The soil of Canton 
is very porous, and there are about 1,300 cess- 
pools, which rapidly fill up, the matter flowing 
over to the backyards of the houses. There are 
plenty of wells near them, and the soil is seen 
flowing into them. There are frequent com. 
plaints. Houses rnn from 4s. a week up, the 
bt majority of them being working men’s houses. 
iy Many of them have no other water to drink but 
from the wells. No stand-pipes, and they are 
compelled to use the water pumps. 
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Per Contra.—An Irish gentleman, of a me- 
chanical turn, took off his gas-meter, to repair it 
himself, and put it on again upside down, so that 
at the end of the quarter it was proved that 
the gas company owed him 31. 7s. 6d. ! 


\letter from Mr. G. E. Pritchett, architect, on 


| the walls, and not led anywhere, but left for some one to 








amongst the new matter, some useful remarks 
on ventilation and heating, as well as a valuable 


house drainage and other kindred subjects. Mr. 
Pritchett writes so as to force attention on the 
most indolent-minded acceptors of things as they 
are, as proprietors, purchasers, or tenants of 
dwelling-houses. For example, he says :— 


**If you are about to purchase or hire a nice-looking | 
newly-built house, do not for a moment suppose or take | 
for granted that the drains are ‘all right;’ for in many 
new houses the drainage is only run out a little way from 


complete after his family has been struck down, and who 
upon digging up his flower-beds and destroying the 
growth of his shrubs and everything else, in pursuit of 
the drains, finds that they are choked, and full of worms 
and black stuff, and go nowhere. 

Whether you occupy an old or a new house and pre- 
mises, caution is equally necessary. Look at your 
surface-gratings, whether in your paths, your stable-yard, 
your conservatories, porches, lobbies, or wherever they 
may be, with great suspicion, especially in dry weather. 
People will sometimes say to themselves when walkin 
about premises, ‘Wherever does that smell come from ? 
little thinking that the water has evaporated from the 
traps. These surface drains should not be connected with 
sewer drains at all, but should have a separate service of 

1 





Bee where the rain-water descending pipes run to : look 
well at the joints of those vertical pipes. If you notice 
discoloration of the paint at the joints, you may know 
at once that they are connected with some cesspool or 
sewer-piping.”’ 

* Formidable sums of money are being spent in drain. | 
ing towns 20 as to lay on sewer-gas by means of pipes to our 
very bedroom doors, Is this right?” 


} 
| 





A First Book of Mining and Quarrying, with the 
Sciences connected therewith, for Use in 
Primary Schools and Self-instruction. By J. | 
H. Couiins, F.G.S. With Numerous I]lustra. 
tions. London: Lockwood & Co., Ludgate- 
hill. 1872. 

Tuts little work is intended much more to show 

what has to be learnt by the miner and quarry. 

man than to impart actual knowledge. Still, a 

good deal of useful information will be found in 

its pages. We have observed a sentence or two 
about blasting with gunpowder, but no hint as 
to the variety of blasting-powders lately coming 
into use, such as dynamite, pudrolithe, &c. The 
author, however, must be well enough acquainted 
with the subject, as he is lecturer to the Miners’ 
Association of Cornwall and Devon. 





Cassell’s Technical Manuals: Colour. By A.H. 
Cuvncn, M.A, Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, 
London. 

A Few Hints on Colour and Printing in Colours. 
By P. B. Warr. London: W. J. Adams. 

THE first of these treats of the laws and theories 

of light and colour in a way to interest the reader, 

and ends with practical remarks on coloured 
glass and colours of pottery and porcelain, 
mineral pigments, enamelling on gold and silver, 
lacquering, coloured marbles, &c. The author 
of such a technical treatise is a very competent 
one, Mr. Church being professor of chemistry in 
the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester, 





He regards Maxwell’s new theory of colours 
which Mr. Benson, architect, has done much (in 
the Builder, and afterwards in a separate form) 
to advance, as being conclusively proved by his 
experiments, although in actual work with 
pigments themselves he thinks the older t 
affords a more immediate though often a legs 
exact answer to any question which may arise, 

The “ Hints” under the second title given, ap. 
peared first in the pages of the Lithographer 
and were intended chiefly for those connected 
with the lithographic art. The text, however 
has been made applicable to colour printing in 
general. 





VARIORUM. 


Speakine of cast-iron steam pipes, the 
Nautical Magazine says,— The testing of cast. 
iron pipes is much more satisfactory than the 
testing of wrought-iron work. The limit of 
elasticity of the latter is, as we have shown 
above, at not more than one-third of its ultimate 
strength. Wrought-iron, therefore, cannot, with. 
out risk of injury, be tested to much above one. 
fourth of its breaking strain, for the limit of 
elasticity should not be passed ; but as the limit 
of elasticity of cast-iron is above 80 per cent. of 
the ultimate cohesive strength, the hydraulic test 
can be carried very nearly to the full factor of 
safety required for wrought-iron boilers. This 
will, of course, be the case in all materials in 
which the limit of elasticity approximates towards 
the breaking strain.” ——— We take from “ Cassell’s 
Technical Educator” for November a paragraph 
on “ Amateurs’ Lathes ;’—‘ Turning is such an 
interesting art that it is not surprising its 
practice is very far from being confined only to 
engineering works. Indeed, from the earliest 
age of the lathe it has been a very favourite 
instrument of amusement with persons having 
leisure and a taste for mechanics ; and amateur 
turning, both plain and ornamental, is now so 
extensively practised, that not only are lathes 
and apparatus specially designed for such work, 
but the construction of such mechanism has 


| become almost a distinct business. Thedistinctive 


features of lathes used by the amateur and orna. 
mental turner are lightness, high finish, and the 
power of being applied to the execution of a 
great variety of work not usually performed in 
the lathe. Some of the simple forms of lathe 
may be termed amateur lathes; but the lathe 
best of all suited to the amateur mechanic is 4 
light screw-cutting lathe of about 5-in. centres, 
with treadle motion, and carefully designed slide- 
rest. Such a lathe as this, when provided with 
the necessary tools and apparatus, is capable of 
executing almost any kind of light work, and is 
altogether a most useful instrument.”——The 
recent decision of the Emperor of Germany 
having brought Vancouver Island into notice, 
il va sans dire that Mr. Wyld has published a map 
of the island, showing the San Juan Boundary 
as awarded by the Emperor. It shows also the line 
contended for by England. Oddly enough, Van. 
couver’s Island is not named onthe map, but, as the 
adjacent parts are, can be easily guessed at.—— 
Since our readers were furnished with an account 
of the reforms that were being effected in the 
drainage of Windsor Castle, these works have 
been pushed rapidly forward, and will be entirely 
completed before the arrival of Her Majesty at 
Windsor next month. The Lancet says :—‘ The 
alterations at the castle itself are, indeed, already 
finished, and the late heavy rains have given the 
separate system a full and successful trial. Ad- 
ditional ventilators, not contemplated in the 
original plan, have been fixed to the old soil- 
pipes, and their outlets have been in all cases 
carried completely up to the battlements of the 
castle. The overflow of pure water from all the 
cisterns and fountains has been intercepted and 
conducted outside the castle walls, but is 80 
abundant, and at so high an elevation, that some 
plan for its utilization should be adopted. The 
drains at Frogmore, and at the adjacent build. 
ings, will be entirely completed in a few days. 
Numerous ventilating shafts have been fix 

along the course of the drain, and, when near 
roads and houres, are carried up walls or trees. 
None of them are furnished with charcoal or any 
other filtering medium.”——Old Merry’s Monthly 
(Warne & Co.) adapts itself successfully to its 
juvenile public.— Little Folks (Cassell) for 
November includes no fewer than forty 
pictures, and all sorts of stories, for 6d.— 
Ocean Highways for November (32, Fleet- 
street), contains a comprehensive chapter 0” 
the Island of San Juan, which we may remind our 
readers is pronounced San Wan. The territory 
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until lately in dispute is about 400 square miles 
of island-studded sea, the islands ing from 
two miles to twelve miles long. The value of 
San Juan Island is simply strategic. The 
writer of the article says,—‘“ The decision of the 
German Emperor is in defiance both of the words 
of the Treaty, and of its spirit, and will entirely 
destroy all trust in the impartiality of any future 
arbitration from that quarter.”——A letter from 
Rome, according to the Art Journal, states that 
the event of the day is an important discovery 
in the Forum Romanorum, made by Senator 
Pietro Rosa, ‘so well known for his excavations 
in Rome, Ostia, and the Villa Hadriana. ‘“‘ Under 
the remains of the tower of the Middle Ages, 
standing near the column of the Emperor Phocas, 
which formed the ultima Thule of the excava- 
tions in this quarter of the city, and served as 
an abutment to the arches over which the road 
was made, the fragments, pretty well preserved, 
of a bas-relief have been found. At two 
different places of this tower, separated by a 
space of about 18 ft., and serving as fundamental 
supports below other materials to it, stand pieces 
of walls, taking up a space of nearly 50 ft., still 
upright in the ground, covered on both sides 
with a closely-fitting row of marble slabs, from 
5 in. to 6 in. thick, containing precious sculpture, 
which served evidently as ornaments of the 
rostra. This row shows in its upper part traces 
of having borne a railing, and may have sur- 
rounded originally the platform of the tribune. 
On the outside, towards the listening multitude, 
the marble slabs illustrate remarkable events 
having reference to the history of the Forum, in 
order of time, executed by masters of no ordi- 
nary skill in bas-relief. The crescent which 


’ Association.—At the opening 
meeting of the session 1872-73, held at Univer- 
sity College, on Friday evening, November Ist, 
the president, the Rev. T. Wiltshire, M.A., occu- 
pied the chair, and an address was delivered 
by Mr. Hyde Clarke, “On the Influence 
of Geological Reasoning on other Branches of 
Knowledge.” The influence of geology on the 
general thought of the age, in confirming and 
rendering general the habit of observation, was 
ably dwelt upon; and Mr. Clarke proceeded to 
show that the determination of stratification had 
exercised a powerful effect on modern thought, 
since with it were connected the ideas of suc- 
cession and progression. The vast duration of 
the globe shown by geology harmonised with 
the boundless extent of the material universe, 
of which astronomy gave us evidence, and in 
like manner geology had afforded support and 
assistance to zoology and ethnology, as well as 
to philosophy, while it had rendered great ser- 
vice to theology, by the broadening influence of 
its teaching. The president, in calling for a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Clarke, said geology 
taught us most cogently the wisdom and good- 
ness of the great Eternal. 


Opening of the New Convalescent Home, 
Saltburn.—This structure has been opened for 
the reception of patients. The building is of 
white fire-brick, and was designed by Mr. Olliver, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, architect, and the work 
carried out by Mr. Robson, of Darlington. The 
aspect is western, and the new Home is the first 
object seen by travellers approaching Saltburn. 
The principal sitting-rooms face the west, and 
they are all lofty, and of a cheerful character. 
One side of the house is set apart for males, and 








they have formed begins with the Ruminal Fig- 
tree, and ends with the Lotos-tree. Splendid 
forms on this remarkable monument rise already | 
out of the rubbish and mud which have covered | 
it for centuries, and not only the historical | 
representations, but also the well - executed | 
monuments of the background, will serve to | 
make this extremely important discovery a) 
source of enlightenment on the topography of 
ancient Rome.” 








Mliscellanes. 


Patal Scaffold Accident.—The coroner for 
Westminster has held an inquiry at St. George’s 
Hospital respecting the death of Jeremiah 
Murphy, a mason. Patrick M‘Kay, a mason, 
stated that for some months past a pole scaffold- 
ing had been erected outside Kent House, 


the other side, corresponding in size, for females. 
The sleeping-wards vary in size, and contain 
from three to nine beds each. These also face 
the west. The entrance-hall and passages are 
floored with encaustic tiles. The lavatories, 
baths, and other conveniences are well arranged 
near to the respective suites of rooms. The 
dining-hall is spacious and well lighted, as, 
indeed, is the whole of the building. The 
kitchen is also large and airy. The building is 
adapted for receiving fifty patients. Members of 
the Pease family, of Darlington, have had it 
erected at a cost of upwards of 12,0001. 


Proposed Restoration of the Priory 
Church at Brecon.—In pursuance of a nume- 
rously and influentially signed requisition by the 
freeholders, residents, &c., in the archdeaconry 
of Brecon, a public meeting was convened by 
the high sheriff, and held in the Shire-hall, 
Brecon, to consider the best means of raising a 





Knightsbridge. About 35 ft. from the pavement 


there was a footing of deal boards for the men | 


to work on, outside of which was a scaffold-pole 
used as a landing for huge masses of stone which 
were raised from the ground, rested upon the 
pole, and finally moved into position. The 


deceased, two labourers, and witness were stand- l 


ing upon the scaffold superintending the landing 
of a block of stone, weighing 5 cwt. As the | 
block was placed upon the pole one end snapped, 

and the deceased, who had one foot upon the 

pole, was precipitated to the ground and instan- | 
taneously killed. The pole was but 1} in. to) 
2 in, in diameter where it snapped, and was old. | 
The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental | 
death,” expressing an opinion that the pole in | 
question was not at all fitted to bear so heavy a | 
weight as 5 cwt., and that in future great care 
should be taken in selecting larger poles for such 


purposes. 


London Association of Foremen Engi- 
neers and Draughtsmen.—At a meeting of 
this society at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon- 
street, on Saturday night last, after a paper by 
Mr. Thomas Webster, F.R.S., “On the Promo- 
tion of Practical Science and Technical Educa- 
tion by Museums of Inventions established and 
maintained by the surplus of the Inventors’ Fee 
Fund,” the following resolution, proposed by Mr. 
W. Lloyd Wise, ee seconded by Mr. D. Camp. 
bell, was carried by acclamation :—‘‘ That this 
meeting considers the Patent-office Museum at 
South Kensington totally inadequate to the re- 
quirements of the age, and is of opinion that, 
after suitable provision has been made for the 
efficiency of the Patent-office, a reasonable pro- 
portion of the surplus funds arising from the 
granting of patents for inventions should be 
devoted to the establishment and maintenance 
of a more comprehensive museum of inventions 
for the advancement of practical science and 
technical education.” 





sufficient sum to complete the restoration of the 

Priory Church. The high-sheriff of the county 
| (Mr. Jayne) presided, and among the large 
/ assembly were the lord-lieutenant of the county, 
| Lord Tredegar, and the bishop of the diocese 
| (St. David’s). The meeting resolved that it was 
desirable to complete the restoration of the 
Priory Church, and that the report of Sir Gilbert 
Scott be received and adopted. A number of 
gentlemen, including the high-sheriff, the lord- 
lieutenant, the members for the county and 
borough, and the mayor and corporation of 
Brecon, were appointed as a committee to 
solicit subscriptions, and generally to out 
the restoration. The meeting also pledged itself 
to use every exertion to carry out the object in 
view. 


Opening of the New Covered Market, 
Bradford.—The new covered market, which 
has been erected by the Bradford Corporation, 
has been opened by the Mayor. The interior of 
the market has cost about 17,000I., and it con- 
tains 117 shops and stalls, most of which 
have been already let, and will produce a revenue 
of 2,4001. per annum. The market is surrounded 
by a number of shops, which front Kirkgate, 
Darley-street, and Godwin-street; and when 
these are finished, the total expenditure will have 
been about 35,0007. It is intended at some 
future time that the space at the back of the 
present building shall be enclosed, if it is found 
that extension of accommodation is needed. To 
complete the whole scheme, it is estimated that a 
further expenditure of 10,0001. will be necessary, 
which will make the total cost of the markets 
45,0001. 


General Line of Buildings under Metro- 
polis Local Management Act.— An article 
on this subject bringing together several recent 
decisions will be found in the current volume of 
the Solicitor’s Journal and Reporter, p. 929, the 
number for October 26th. . 
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The Enlargement of the Sheffield In- 
.—The new wing to the Sheffield General 
Infirmary has been opened with an interesting 
ceremony. The new building stands at right 
angles with, and is about fifty yards from, the 
old structure, with which it is connected by an 
underground passage, which can, in case of need, 
be hermetically sealed. It is erected of stone, 
in a plain style. There are four wards, each 
50 ft. by 27 ft.; lofty, well lighted, and well 
ventilated. Connected with them are lavatories, 
sculleries, nurses’ rooms, and soon. The resi« 
dent medical officers’ rooms are on the top 
story; and on the basement are the scullery, 
kitchen, and larder. The total cost is about 
12,0001. Mr. Henry Currey was the architect ; 
and the contractors were Messrs. Chambers & 
Sons, of Bishop Monckton. 


Slag Bricks.—The prospectus of the Tees 
Scorie Brick Company (Limited) has been 
issued. The Company is formed for the purpose 
of purchasing the right of working in the Teea 
district a patent taken out by Mr. Woodward, of 
Darlington, for the utilisation of slag. The 
capital of the company is fixed at 10,000/., which 
is divided into 1,000 shares of 10/. each. 
Hitherto, the daily accumulation of refuse mate. 
rial from the ironworks has involved not only 
the waste of large quantities of land, but also 
serious expense for removal. For the future 
that refuse material, by Mr. Woodward’s patent, 











is to be converted into bricks, tiles, slabs, and 
blockg suitable for building, paving, flagging, 


flooring, &c. 

The Widening of Ludgate-hill.—At the 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
last week, the Board came to a resolution toa 
“contribute one-half of the cost (estimated at 
56,0001., exclusive of professional charges) of 
further improvements proposed to be effected 
by the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London in Ludgate-hill, such contribution not ta 
exceed the sum of 28,0001., and that it be paid 
to the Commissioners on a certificate by the 
architect of this Board of the completion of the 
work.” It is intended to widen Ludgate-hill 
the width of the railway bridge, as far ag 
Martin’s-court, nearly opposite the Old Bailey. 


The Ornamental Water in Victoria Park. 
The First Commissioner of Works has ordered 
that the large lake (five acres) and the lower 
bathing lake shall undergo a thorough cleansing 
process precisely similar to that of the Serpen- 
tine. Messrs. Mowlem & Co. have already 
opened a culvert connecting the large lake with 
the main sewer, through which the water ig 
being drawn off. The culvert of the lower lake 
is constructed with large earthenware pipes, and 
between the joints the roots of trees have 
insinuated themselves, and prevent the slightest 
outflow of water. This will necessitate the 
pulling up and relaying of the entire length. 


The Bristol Timber Trade. — Notwith- 
standing the advance in prices of most kinds of 
timber and deals, the demand continues active, 
says F. K. Barnes & Sons’ Monthly Timber 





Circular. The importation into this market is 
beginning to show some falling off, and was last 
month nearly 4,000 tons register less than in 
October, 1871. The stock is moderate of most 
kinds of wood, and of some descriptions almost 
bare. There can be no question now as to the 
state of prices for the next twelve months; the 
foreign shippers have already commenced selling 
at prices quite 20s. higher than last year, and 
we believe considerable business has been done 
at the advance ; with this in view, as well as the 
limited quantity of wood on hand here, prices 
will continue to rise for many months to come. 


Junior Examiner, Office of Works.—In 
the open competitive examinations for the situa. 
tion of junior examiner in the Office of Her 
Majesty’s Works, to be held November 28th, the 
limits of age for the situation are twenty-two 
and thirty. The examination will be in the 
following subjects, viz.:—1. Handwriting; 
2. Orthography; 3. Arithmetic (to vulgar and 
decimal fractions) ; and 4. The requisite technical 
knowledge, including an acquaintance with the 
terms and processes of building, such as to 
enable the candidate to prepare and examine 
building accounts. 


Portishead Docks.—The contractors on Mon. 
day week commenced operations upon this great 
undertaking. A gang of men are now employed 
clearing the ground for the erection of work. 
shops, stables, &c., and the works will be pushed 





on as rapidly as possible. 
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Sale of Property in Brighton.—<A recent 
property sale, by Messrs. Wilkinson, included the 
freehold house, No. 22, Grand-parade, let at 40/. 
per annum, which realised 6301. Mr. George 
Attree has also had a property sale. The following 
prices were realised :—For the freehold house, 
34, Buckingham-street, 510/.; 33, Mount Sion- 
place (freehold), let at 197. 10s. per annum, 
255!.; Mount Sion Cottage and workshop ad- 
joining, of the estimated rental value of 201. 16s. 
per annum, 200/.; a ground-rent of 16l. per 
annum, arising from property in Centurion-road, 
$05!.; 19, Tidey-street (freehold), 3101.; 19, 
SSurrey-street (freehold), let at 221. 2s. per 
annum, 285!. 


The Rise of Middlesbrough. — Though 
there is a new dock being bailt by the North- 
Eastern Railway Company at Middlesbrough, at 
a cost of above 100,0001., which is approaching 
completion, the shipping facilities of the River 
Tees will not, it is stated, be thereby made 
adequate to the requirements of the greatly 
increasing trade which the progress of the iron 
manufacture of the district imposes. A project 
has, therefore, been set on foot—the cost of 
which is variously estimated at from 200,0001. to 
250,0007.,—to construct new docks, jetties, &c., on 
the foreshore reclaimed by the Tees Conservancy, 
about four miles below Middlesbrough, near 
South Bank. 


Streeter’s Carriage Indicator. — Mr. 
Streeter has patented an invention, intended to 
do away with the check-string and speaking- 
tube in carriages. It consists of two dials, one 
placed inside the carriage and the other on the 
dash-board. The handle of the dial inside is 
connected by a chain with the outer dial, and by 
a simple and instantaneous motion directions can 
be telegraphed to the driver. The attention of 


the latter is attracted by a gong or bell, and by | 


glancing at the dial he can tell whether he is to 
“stop,” “turn to the right” or “left,” “ 
slowly,” “ go fast,” “ proceed home,” &c. 


Bavarian versus Austrian Workmen.— 
The manager of an equestrian company received 
permission to erect a circus in the Prater of 
Vienna. He invited the local builders to send in 
tenders, the lowest of which was 80,000 florins, 


and the highest 130,000 florins. The manager, | 


however, found even the lowest tender too high, 
and contracted at Munich with a firm for erecting 
the whole circus for a sum of 45,000 florins. All 
the parts were finished in Bavaria, and the 
building was put together by Bavarian work- 
men. 

Technical College of Glasgow.—A meet- 


ing of the General Committee of the proposed 
Technical College has been held in the Mechanics’ 


Institute, when a report by the Finance Com- | 


mittee was read. The Finance Committee report 
that the subscriptions intimated to them up to 
the present time amount to 11,0501. The com- 
mittee think this result very satisfactory, con- 
Bidering that the amount has been given by 
thirty subscribers, of whom twenty-two are 
members of the General Committee. 


Destruction of the new Oxford Music- | At a meeting in the vestry-room of Horwood 
hall, London.—This hall, as many of our readers | parish, the rector in the chair, it has been re- 


must know by this time, has been again destroyed 


by fire. The destruction is more complete than 
before, the body and balcony of the hall having | 
been nearly burnt out, and the roof destroyed, 
and the rest of the building and contents 
damaged. (On the last occasion, if we rightly 
remember, it was believed that the fire originated 
in the balcony seats, from cigar-ends, matches, 
or such like, setting fire to combustible matter 
in the stuffing of the seats. 


Society of Engineers.—At a meeting of this 
Society, held on Monday evening last, Mr. Jabez 
Church, president, in the chair, the paper read 
was “Qn Milford Haven and its New Pier 
Works,” by Mr. Henry Davey, C.E. The author 
advocated the extension of piers and engineering 
works for ship accommodation in the Haven, his 
reason being that the estuary, from its geo- 
graphical position, as well as for other important 
reasons, was admirably adapted for an extensive 
export and import commerce. 


Emigration of Half-a-Million 
Labourers.—The Birmingham News is desired 
to announce that a number of influential gentle. 
men, despairing of a satisfactory settlement of 
the land question, are making preparations 
whereby will be offered a scheme of emigration 
for half-a-million of the agricultural population 


The Museum at Antwerp.—The great series 
of large pictures on canvas by M. de Keyser, 
which were ordered to be executed on the walls 
of the vestibule of the Musée at Antwerp, is 
finished, and has been “inaugurated.” These 
pictures are monumental in their character, and 
their subjects are events in the artistic history 
of the school of Antwerp. The labour devoted 
to their production has been enormous; it has 
occupied the artist for ten years. 


Statue of Dr. Whewell.—Mr. Woolner has 
completed the statue of Dr. Whewell, which is 
of the heroic size. After being exhibited in 
the Royal Academy, it will be placed in the 
ante-chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
commission to execute this figure was given to 
Mr. Woolner by the authorities of the college ; 
and the work will be placed near the artist’s 
“Lord Macaulay.” It represents the Doctor seated 
in a chair. 


—Mr. Butterfield, architect, has 
examined St. Clement’s Church, Hastings, in 
company with the Restoration Committee, in 
order to ascertain what steps should be taken. 
| In order that a full view might be obtained from 
| the street, Mr. Butterfield stated his opinion that 
a large portion of the earth in the churchyard 
should be removed, and the town-hall be entirely 
cleared away. 





Proposed Coleridge Memorial.—With re- 
| ference to the 100thanniversary of the birthday of 
| Samuel Taylor Coleridge, October 31st, it has been 
| determined to commemorate it in his old school, 
| Christ's Hospital, by a memorial (probably some 
| commemorative group in silver or bronze), to be 
| called the “ Coleridge Memorial,” and to be held 

each year by that ward which has most dis- 
, tinguished itself in the work of the school. 


| 
Gloucester New Schools of Science and 
| Art.—A meeting of the general committee of 
subscribers was held in the new building, at 
which the accounts of receipts and expenditure 
{in the erection of the building were presented 
‘and passed. It appeared that the total cost of 
| the building, site, and fittings, had been 5,4601., 
| and the receipts, including the Government 
| grant, 4,5601., leaving a deficiency of 9001. 


A Museum for South London. — The 
proposal for the establishment of a museum in 
Seuth London has been very favourably received. 
At a meeting in the Westminster Assembly- 
room, the question has been discussed, and a 
committee appointed to take steps for carrying 
out the project, for which numerous promises of 
public support have been received. 


Articles of Silica Paste.—In the Revue 
Chimie, M. Miller describes a process of forming 
/ornamental and useful objects of pure silica. 
| The silica is reduced to an impalpable powder, 

formed into a paste, and moulded. When heated 

to bright redness, the grains fuse together, 
| become very coherent, and form objects of great 
| durability. 


Restoration of Great Horwood Church. 





resolved to restore the church, and a committee 
has been appointed to carry out the work and 
receive subscriptions, to which the rector and 
his friends will liberally subscribe. 


Health Officer for Bradford.—At the usual 
monthly meeting, the town council have agreed 
to appoint a public officer of health for the 
borongh, at a salary of 500l. a year, it being a 
condition that the gentleman appointed should 
resign his private practice, although he might 
hold another public office. 

Strike in Belfast.—A strike has arisen in 
the building trade at Belfast, in consequence of 
a resolution of the employers that on and after 
the Ist of November the workmen should be 
paid by the hour instead of a fixed sum per 
week, as hitherto. The workmen held a meeting 
and resolved to stand out for the old system. 


The New Hall, Heckmond- 
wike.—The inauguration of this new co-opera- 
tive hall took place a few days ago. The hall 
and stores have been built at a cost of 9,0001. 
The hall will accommodate about 900 persons, 


Rocester Church.—To the particulars of this 
church we have already given, we may add that 





of this country. 


the heating apparatus was supplied by Messrs. 
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| TENDERS 
For the erection of new brewery and additi 
at Stamford, for Meesre, Melbourne Mr. Geen arom 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Curtis & Son 
Pattinson ns £ “i 

















1,985 14 5 

Brown .... 1,980 0 6 

Richardso 1,898 0 0 

Halladay.. - 1815 0 06 

Hinson 1,798 0 9 
For warehouse, St. Mary Axe. Mr. H. H, i 

er. Quantities supplied by Messrs, say r4 
unt :— 

Moreland & Co...... covenanasees 3,417 @ @ 

«. 2,734 0 0 

2,656 0 0 

2,620 0 0 

2,59% 0 0 

2,406 0 0 





For alterations and building works at Regent-street 
Mr. H. H. Collins, bien " 5 


Merritt & AShbY ........cesesccosnesnces £841 0 0 
I cietinmes - 835 0 0 
Colls (accepted) ; 00 





For making roads, West London District Sehool, 
Ashford, Middlesex, "Mr. H. H. Collins, architect” 
£337 14 
882 
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NIE sence seatinAionendneatiingonins £747 1 
663 


Sidebotham & Co. (aceepted)...... 562 
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Gas Fittings to the Schools, 
Beredie. 6 OD... ccscsinncsntsicergnesannine £577 0 0 
Comyn, Ching, & Co.........c-ceseees 533 0 0 
BE COs ctcccssosemuntumninkns Sar a @ 
Farraday ( (dchiasadtiphecads® Mae mem 
Hodge — es 441 0 0 





For a Friends’ meeting-house at West Hartlepool. 
Messrs. Alexander & Henman, architects :-— 
Purden & Glass (accepted)......... £696 5 0 





For the erection of a sn:ithy at Portmadoc, for Mr. RB. 





Jones. Messrs. Roberts & Morrow, architects :— 
hs MII, ca corcsiccssnssntongneisoosbanl £210 0 0 
Hughes ....... ve . 2000 
O, Griffith (accepted) 1ss 0 0 


For schools, Kender-street, Hatcham, for London 
School Board. Messrs. J. Gale & J. P. Manning, archi- 
tects. Quantities by Mr. D. J. Brown :— 
BERRIES | cciaccesecnevetcencetnsdsts £8,955 
AxBoed & C0,...:ccscesccsescareesnenss , £508 


o 


TITEL ncevescanccenentpempenidiieiiness. Se 
Browne & Robinson..............0.+ 


8,190 
8,150 
. 8,150 
8,130 


SESEZe RS 


SNNINNNAIS 
eescocooeoceoosooso 













mmon & SOnB  .............-00: £10,910 0 0 
ON LE eae ee 0,340 0 0 

UII ccecenemtihaéaeuiranenancatebnuiies 10,183 0 0 
BROW i sccicivciiipcscchaghicn .. 10,004 0 0 
Coleman oesceceservee mpeiaeed ee OD 
pS EES 9,650 0 0 
Sewell & Son ......... 9,622 0 0 
TE 9,583 6 6 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co, 9,550 0 0 
Ashby & Sons... 9,550 0 0 
Dove, Brothers 9,475 0 0 
Henshaw & Co. 9,390 0 0 
Newman & Mann 9,341 0 0 
Conder ..ees.ccces 9,173 0 0 
King & Son 9,173 0 0 
SUUIIIE > iestaiietenaintapnesntedaeeinnciilne 8,998 y : 
EME schshaionennitacntioecotiestocizes 8,995 

oo .. 8,989 0 0 
Perry, Brother .........00++ +00 . 8977 0 0 





For schools, Harper-street. Mr. R, W. Edis, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Messrs. Goodman & Vinall :— 
Cond. £8,900 











J. & H. Redfern, of Hanley. 


ME scabs usted ababialiee 00 

Perry, Broth 70 0 0 
tacks aa ditg 8,193 0 0 
Wicks & Bangs 7, 00 
Bewell & Some ..........ccccceesceneee 7 0 0 
& . ue 7,700 0 0 
Adamson & Son ie Ce a 
Dave, Brothers..........00.0000000 ww. 7,735 0 0 
‘ood $00 Oe PO Os ce esererreesesconeee sees 7, 0 o 
Bull & Sons 7646 0 0 
Co. onncese 20 0 areeeeee 7,587 0 °a 
BE OMI ccnssescounsuncsnatuasntonsi 7,40 00 
jcukedsstedisnmeisaciibeiede 7,400 0 0 

Newman & Maan...............0.. 7,325 0 © 
Marsland & Son Oo ees seers eeeeenn eee 7,244 9 Q 
eeeee OP PPeeete et rr) 6,996 0 0 


er ma 
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For schools, peg mar Ogg Stepney, for School 
Messrs. & Pain, architects, 
tities supplied by we W.P (pale : ae 











OOGEE ctiiins cenvviinitenten seciahsinintiesehe £13,550 0 0 
Marsland & Sons " 00 
Myers ...... on 00 
Nixen & Son 00 
Coleman .......... wreenesees 0 0 
_—- SIC sappadguene 0 0 

oe 00 
B Siemens 5 8 

ayes a 0 0 
Wicks & Bangs 00 

bepieiiinaibiecticaisds 00 

High . sitieiapacliiiiaca 0 0 
Sheffield” poandemibsaeieesd 00 
Ashby & Sons 00 
King & Gor ........ccsmnensone 10,980 0 0 
Thor & Co... shasta ietaesiesteinin 10,199 0 0 
Conder . pices as tae « 10,08 0 0 
Foster ... 10,086 0 0 
Ennor........ swore 10,042 0 0 
Hill & Sons ......... paniewininoomeeees 9,998 0 0 
eeeeee & Moon... ptlenitidibionsidtsit 9976 0 0 

ightingale .......... +. 9,973 0 0 
DROID ccccmccentitorncimnenne- She 2 °¢ 
Cc Recent desis saan 9,875 0 0 
Perry, Brothers............. ee dk 
Mt. 9,555 0 0 

For stable, coach-house, and storage, Barnet, for Mr. 
R. J. Tilburn. Mr. * J. , architect :-— 

FON, tcnpitainieniiaantapdiniersi ae 00 
EE ccccmnimscsenetosnmmeitsies cvosceneens SAS O 0 
Jennings (accepted) .,,........ owes. 388 0 0 





For erecting premises No. 10, Leicester-street, Leicester- 
square. Mr. Frederick A. Dovey , architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. <= cane wh Mennie :— 
BE nley 2 











Mar & ,467 0 O! 
Serivener & White 1,424 0 0 
Bullivant.. 1,391 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers. 1,390 0 0 
eee 1,390 0 0 
Ashby & Sons............. 1,264 0 0 
Temple & Forster 1,184 0 0 
Langmead & Wa 1,150 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker 1,065 0 0! 
For alterations and repairs to Nos. 34, 35, and 
Fashion-street, Spitalfields, Mr. F. H. “— fans Fre 
arris (accepted) .........0....00---. £339 10 0 





For repairs, &c., to eight houses in Union-court, Spital- 
fields, for Mr. John Malony. Mr, F. H. Sholi, archi. 
tect. Quantities not supplied :— 

Bridgeman, Nui , & West ...... £799 
Hatten sseopones voces 


eee eee Ce ee ere eer reer ree 





oooooo 
eoeococo 


OCCA EHR rene neds rears eeeeesenesereee 





For taking down the chimney-shaft at the St. Pancras 
Industrial Schools, Leavesde Woodside, ay and for 
a eg shaft for the St. Pancras guardians, Messrs, 
Richardson & Waghorn, architects :— 

i desi 
Chal Brothers... £683 0 0 ... £600 ) _ 


amebananipeeien —o oe OC Se Oe 9 0 
sepepdanbtemcensnt 480 0 0... 470 0 0 
+ nal Uinesiesceee 4400... 93032 0 0 
Waterman ......... 420 0 0 370 0 0 





For the erection of Nos. 91, 93, and 95, High-street, 
Camden Town. Mr. G. Waghora, architect :— 

Mann . valiehiats covssece ayes @ 

dy Brothers... aeahaheiay 0 






wallace & White .. eovente i 
Manley & Rogers... 


ooo 
oooce 





For additional infants’ school to schools in Mary-street, 
tang i for the School Board for London, Mr. 
Bs a Ridge, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 

iddett :— 

Nightingale (accepted)............... £394 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Se accident we have received from four | 
which te to this :—* Under | 
Gnguenaesn dideae’ which is the cheapest in laying a quantity 
of flooring,—wood or iron tongueing?” The wood tongueing, if pro- 
perly done, with tongues cut across the grain, would cost most).— 
A. T. K. (there is @ small part of Kent, “on the Middlesex side of the 
yg nearly opposite Woolwich).—W. L. R. (unnecessary).— 
W. J. M. (thanks; no).—D. F. (thanks),—E. T. B. (next week).— 
. G, ‘(next week).—J. B. Homerton (letter posted to address given 
as retarned).—J. L. Jun. (must look back for himself)—A. H.— 
. C. P.—F. N.—O0.—A. R—S. D. W.—F. W.—T. R. 8—H. H. V.— 
Sd. E. W.—F. C. P.—E. K. W.—P. P.—P. J. B—G. & G.—J. ©. 
. T.—E. G.—G, M.—E. D.—W. L.—Mr. B.—J. W.—-E B—F. HS 
~> R.—F. 8.—C. R-—M, D,—Joiner. 
© are compelled to decline poin out books and 
tung giving 


All statements of facta, liste of tenders, &e., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 


Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authord, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers within the United Kingdom can be 
supplied with Tue Bumper direct from the 
Office at the rate of Nineteen Shillings per 
annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

_ 6 NOTICE.—AU communications respect. 

tng Advertisements, » S¢., should be 
oddaaan to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
* 1, Tork.stvest, Covent Garden. All other 
ld be addressed to the 





produced, from 
| the Pontifieate of Leo X. to that of Pius IX. M. Doré’s sketches have 
| for a considerable time attained a European celebrity, and any words 


| before us can scarcely add te or detract 


Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Bimited, Quarrymen SAUNDERS, & CO. 
ted, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr. ] 
Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Agents, keep the 
largest and best selected Stocks of 
Portmadoc, Green Roofing Slates, Slate Slabs, 
and every description of Slate Goods, Marble 
and Enamelled Slate Chimneypieces, Stoves, 
Ranges, Rainwater Goods, and General Castings. 
A. & G.’s special Red Ridge Tiles. Saeetons 
and prices upon application. Offices and Show- 
rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe, 
London, E.C. Agents for sale of Whitland ‘Abbey 
Green Slates in town and country.—[ ADvr. | 


Bills of tities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 
29, Charing-cross, 8.W., with accuracy and 
punctuality. Plans and Drawings Copied, 
Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr. } 


ALLEN & COMPANY, 
ART FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS, AND 


CONTRACTORS, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 
Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art. 


GAS and WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS, 


A Volume ofthe NEWEST DESIGNS 

forwarded on receipt of 5s, in stamps, 

and allowed on first order, Sole im- 
ey of Barbezat’s French Iron 
or’ 














ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 
Builders and Others desi a really good system, can havea 

SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S KS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
many large firms Also a Modified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders. —Address, 
E. A. 4 St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 


poe TEXT-BOOKS a cr 
, in small Svo. price 

N he. STRENGTH of. MATERI ALS 
and STRUCTURES : the ——— of Materials as depending 
on their sae. and as ascertained by Testing Apparatus; the 
Structures, as de mane on their form and arrangement, 
and on the materials of whic are com 
By JOHN ANDERSO aoe LL.D. F_.BR.S.E. 


tendent of Machi War 
London: LONGMANS, REEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 








THE DORE DANTE.—NEW SERIAL EDITION. 
In eT: Parts. 


ANTE’S INFERN¢ O PURGATORIO 

and PARADISO, with GUSTAVE DORE'S magnificent 
sated ae Part I. post free, as a specimen, for 2s. 
“ The most Dantesque work on Dante that ever was 


to us by the splendid English edition now 
from it."— Times. 
Lng now ready at all Booksellers’, 
ost free from the Publishers, 
CASSELL, "FETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, 
London, E.c. 
me HNICAL EDUCATION. 
following volames are no 
ASSELL’S TECHNICAL “MAN UALS, 
consisting of ;Volumes adapted for the use of Artisans and 
Students, which contain the ofa lete Technical 
Education, each Book being [Illustrated Guvagheus with Diagrams 
and Drawing Copies, and bound in cloth :— 
By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, s, d 


DRAWING FOR CARPENBERS AND JOINERS..... evecees 6 
DRAWING FOR BRICKLAYERS........ 0... 6.0.00 eeceeeeeee 
DRAWING FOR CABINET-MAKERS. . .......0+00ceeesseeeee 
DRAWING FOR STONEMASONS 

DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS AND ee 
DRAWING FOR METAL-PLATE WORKERS . 
GOTHIC STONEWORK ..........-.0-- 6 cece eceeenee 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Eighth Thousand 
LINEAR DRAWING. Fourteenth Thowsand. ercoue 
PROJECTION. Teuth Thousand 

MODEL, DRA WERG. ... .nccvscocs sscocesccccecsscceecewscoens 
PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. Second Edition ......... evece 

By PROFESSOR CHURCH, M.A, 


COLOUR. With Six Coloured Plates, and numerous Ilustra- 
trations 


PPOUeTTTOTOIeET CCT ee eee Ceeeer tee eee 


that may be su; 





Prosp —_ 














0 be 8D 0S GO Oo mm Ge to we 
eccocosoocoacceo 


26 
By MAJOR V. D. MAJENDIE, R.A. 


— AND aeonceompvanan OF = —_ ee. 
Mustrated. . wecnsees 2 6 


By PROFESSOR R rm "BALL, Lip. 


APPLIED MECHANICS. With numerous Mlustrations, and 
140 Questions for Examination. ag be aveceesenenses eo 38 


ING AND SHAD 
SYSTEMATIC DRAW: SAND SHADING. Fifth Thousand. 2 0 


N.B.—CASSELL’S TECHNICAL CATALOGUE, contatning a full 
description Be chore watts, pest Ro en egy, 











sy Paper and not to the “ Publisher.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C, 


Bound in cloth, 1s. 64. or post free fo 


TABLES and STABLE “FITTING ee 


* Includ siderab| Mo gf nor a — 

es of which it treats." — Builder, z =e 

ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK GoMPs ANY, “Old ‘St. Pancras- 
road, London, N.W. 








Just published, sixty coloured plates, imperial dto. sewed, 21s. 
HE MOULDINGS of the SIX PERIODS 
of BRITISH ARCHITECTURE. No 2. 
+ EDMUND SHARPE, MA. FIBA. 
E & F. SN. SPON, 4, Charing-cross. 





——— 


‘ition, royal Svo. cloth, 15s. 
THE SEVEN PERIODS of CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE, 
- EDMUND SHARPE, M.A. F.I.B.A. 
EK & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-crom. 


New Work by Sir M. Snes Wyatt. Now ready, in post 4to with 
— ee author's Sketches, price Two Guineas and 


“N ARCHITECTS NOTE - BOOK in 


SPAIN, principally illustrating the Domestic Architecture of 


that Country. 
By M. DIGBY WYATT, M.A. 
Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge, £c. 

Containing a series of 100 admirable Sketches, made in Spain, in 
1868, from subjects as novel in character as they are important for the 
history of architecture in that country. Reproduced in absolute and 
permanent fac-simile. Each is accompanied by Critical 
Notices, in which Sir Digby explains the salient points of interest 
which he observed in the subjects selected for illustration. 

Subseribers’ names for copies may be addressed to the Secretary of 
the AUTOTYPE FINE ART COMPANY (Limited), 36, Rathbone. 
place, London, W. 


—E 








WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
New Volume, ready this day. 
12me. with numerous lilustrations, cloth limp, price ls. 6d. 


(postage 2d.) ies e 
MING and QUARRYING: a Fi rst 
Book of. With the Sciences connected therewith For 
in Primary Schools and Self-Instruction. By J. H. COLLINS, F.G me 
With « copioas Index and Glossary. 
The following is a selection from this Series. 


ARCHITSCTURE, Orders of, by W. H. LEEDS. l2mo. cloth 
| ARCHITECTURE. Sty Styles of, by T. TALBOT BURY. 12mo, cloth 
Jp a ¢ 


ITECTURE, Principles of Design, by E. L. GARBETT. 

12mo. cloth limp. 2s. (postage 3d.) 

VITRUVIUS'S ARC -- apgcaaae by J. GWILT. Pilates. 12mo, 
cloth limp. 

GRECIAN o COR TTECTURE, Principles of Beauty in, by the 
EARL of ABERDEEN. i2mo. cloth limp. 1a. (postage 2d 

ERECTION of DWELLING-HOUSES, with ——— Quan- 
i aie BROOKS. 27 Pl I2mo. cloth 


QUANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS, by C. A. BEATON. 12mo. 


cloth limp. 1s. 64. (postage 2d. 

BUILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS" PRICE -BOOK, by G. RB. 
BURNELL. 12mo. cloth limp. 3a 6d. (postage 3.) 

*,* Complete Lists of WEAL ES RUDIMENTARY SERIES w 
comprising more than 250 Volumes) forwarded post-free on app ication, 


London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, B.C 


ANTED, to HIRE for a Short Time, 


the BACK NUMBERS or VOLS. of “ THE BUILDER."— 
Address, F. 17, Princes-crescent, Margate. 
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y Q rT 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AGENTS, 
METAL WORKERS, and OTHERS.— DRAWINGS PREF ARED 
from ROUGH SKETCHES, or Instructions for Buildings, or Altera- 
tions in any style ; also Wrought Metal Work designed in Medi val and 
Stalian Styles; Details, Specifications, &@c. on Moderate Terms.— 
Address, ARCHITECT, 18, Sherborne-street, Blandford-square, N.W. 


\ H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Buc ‘king- 

e ham-street, Strand, W.C. twenty years with Messrs Myers 
and Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED his OFFICES to the above 
address. Quantities and Estimates prepared, and every kind of 
assistance rendered on moderate and mutual terms. DISPUTED 
AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED To. 


—= 


Me ARCHIBALD D. DAWN TAY, C.E. 
Bs CONSULTING ENGINEER and SURVEYOR, 25, Walbrook, 
London.—CALCULATIONS, DESIGNS, and ESTIMATES prepsred 
for IRON CONSTRUCTIONS, GASWORKS, &. LEVELL ING and 
SURVEYING. Professional assistance generally. 














Petters ES, COMPETITION, or 
OTHER PLANS and DRAWINGS, PREPARED and Etched 
the first style. Terms strictly moderate. Aso, 
ae ASSISTANCE, 


of Office. 
Address, T. H. ti coaninaiaeh, soap WL 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ESIGNS and DRAWINGS of every 
description PREPARED, with despatch, on reasonable terms, 
Address, ARCHITECT, 1, Brockley-terrace, jey-ruad, News 
cross, 3.£. 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
M® © 7 GREE N, 
} MEASURING and QUANTITY SURVEYOR, 
Informs his clients that he has REMOVED his OFFICES 
From 4a, WALDROOK. to 33, POULTRY, E.C 


Ty AW. — A CONVEYANCER, of many 
ence, i » prepared to DRAW CONVEYANCES and 


years’ experi 
PREPARE MORTGAGES, at @ percentage on the amount to be 
Purchasers will find this @ 


Vigo-street, W. 





a 


10 ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS.— 








PRIVATE BILLS, New Standing Orders for the ensuing 
Session, Levelling a Tracing a Drawing Paper, and te 
requisite for the use of &c. engaged in the preparation of 
a: for deposit. Plans, &c lithographed with the greatest expe- 
dity 
WATERLOW & SONS, 40, Parliament-st and 66, London-wal anti 

EORGE WINGROVE, 

FRENCH POLISHER TO THE TRADE 


ONLY, 
No. 24, MOORE - STREET, BRYANSTONE - SQUARE. 
Builders’ Work done on reasonable terms. 


given. 





a ee 4 TO CX, 





PRACTICAL PLUMBERS to the TRADE, PHCENIX.YARD, 
CAVENDISH-SQUARE, W. WORK TAKEN, by Piece or other- 
in Town or country. Lead laying at percwt. Estimate given 
ption of P bers’ work. 
First-class labour guaranteed. 





BUILDERS and OTHERS.— FIFTEEN 

CENT. is SAVED by LETTING CARPENTERS and 

JOINERS WORK. SUB-CONTRACTS TAKEN and qanent ted with 

despatch by —— Men.—Addressto ALPHA, careof Mr. Williams 
No. 2, Fish-street-hill, 


ee ae ae a 
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UPIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, having 


works of considerable magnitude in operation, has a VAC ANCY 
fu his Office for a PUPIL The district in which the works are 
aituated being one of considerable extent and importance, affords un- 
usual we ae for the acquirement of engineering experience,— 
Address, A. B. 21, Gresham-street, E.C. 


RCHITECTURAL PUPIL— 
Dr. DRESSER, M.A. F.LS. Architect and Ornamentist, has 
VACANCIES 
in his ation ~ one or two ARTICLED PUPILS. 
dress, Dr. DRESSER 
Tower Me... Aubery-road, Notting Hill, W. 


ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT and 

experienced QUANTITY SURVEYOR wishes to JOIN 
ARCHITECT or SURVEYOR, in good practice.—Address, A. M 
vi ictoria- bu idings, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


UNIOR EXAMINER in the OFFICE of 


H.M. WORKS, —An open COMPETITION for One SITUATION 
pd ll be held in London on NOVEMBER 28th and following days. 
Persons between 22 and 30, who have acquired the requisite technical 
knowledge of building and building accounts are eligible to compete. — 
Application for the necessary form should be made at once to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon-row, London, 8. 

















T ‘HE Vestry of Saint Pancras require ‘the 
Services of an ASSISTANT SURVEYOR. Salary, 100/. per 
annwin, with a conditional annual increase of 5J. to a maximum of 
1302. per annum. Candidates must be between twenty-fire and 
thirty-five years of age. The person elected will be required to com- 
mence duty immediately, and reside in the parish. The appointment 
to be determinable by one month's notice from any time, by either 
¥, or by yment of one month's salary in lieu of notice. —Par- 
iculars as to poe ties may be known upon personal application at the 
Vestry-hal! ; or at 10, Edward-street, Hampstead- Applications, 





upon forms printed for that purpose, accompanied by testimonials of 


recent date, and not exceeding six in number, must be forwarded to | 
me, not later than FRIDAY, the 15th of NOVEMBER inst. at | 
TWELVE o'clock. Candidates to attend at the Vestry-hall. Pancras- 


j 
i 
road, on WEDNESDAY, the 20th of NOVEMBER, at THREE o'clock. | 
No travelling or other expenses allowed on any occasion of attend- 
ance.—By order, THOS. ECCLESTON GIBB, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry-hall,fSt. Pancras, November 2, 1872. 
' 
| 
' 
' 





URVEYOR, &c.—Notice is hereby given, | 


that the Ulverstone Local Board require a Person to pert: orm the | 
duties of SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR of NUISANCES, and COL- | 
LECTOR of RATES. Salary, 1202. per year.—Applicants to send par- | 
ticulars of their qualifications, with references, addressed to the Clerk | 
of the Board, on or before the 17th day of NOVEMBER next. | 
JOHN POOLE, Clerk. 

_Dated the 3ist day of October, 1872. -| 
} 


ra ™N . 
i ON TGOMERYS HIRE COUN VTY su R- 
VEYORSHIP.—The office of COUNTY SURVEYOR being 
now VACANT, Candidates for the APPOINTMENT are requested to 
send in their applications and testimonials to the Clerk of the Peace, 
at his Office, in Welshpool, on or before the 29th day of NOVEMBER 
next. Candidates are required to have a practical and theoretical | 
knowledge of construction in civil engineering and architecture. 
The salary of the County Surveyor is 200. per annum, and he will 
be required to reside in the county. 
ROBERT DEVEREUX HARRISON, 
Deputy Clerk of the Peace. | 
Welshpool, October 17th, 1872. 


HE Directors of the East and West India | 


Dock Company are desirous of obtaining the services of a) 
Gentleman to undertake the ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIRS, and SUPERINTENDENCE of all BUILDINGS, Docks, | 
and Machinery now existing or hereafter to be erected; also the 
Superintendence and Direction of the Engineer's Office and the staff | 
of Mechanics. Salary 5002. a year, rising by annual increments of 501 | 
to Tul. Preferable age 25 to 40. Gentlemen desirous of becoming | | 
Candidates will be furnished with the necessary form of application, | 
on addressing the Secretary in writing. No personal application will | 
be attended to, and any canvass of the Directors, either directly or 
indirectly, will be considered as a violation of their wishes. The | 
applications, accompanied by testimonials, must be sent in on or | 
before the lst DECEMBER.—By order of the Court, 

J. DU PLAT TAYLOR, Secretary. 
East and West India Dock-house, Billiter- -square, 
2nd October, 1872. 


<] C Ne 7A\T Pu + 
SSISTANT ENGINEER.—REQUIRED, 
the SERVICES of a Gentleman experienced iu the Construs- 
tion of Sewerage Works. He will have to take the necessary levels, 
prepare the working drawings under the direction of the Engineer for 
the Works, and superintend the works during construction. Salary 
at the rate of 150. per annum.—Address, The BOROUGH 8U ed 
VEYOR, Barrow- in-Furness, Lancashire. 


ANCASTER UNION RURAL SANI- 


4 TARY DISTRICT.—The Rural Sanitary Authority for this Dis- 
trict intend toappoint a person to act as INSPECTOR of NUISANCES, 
under the Public Health Act, 1872, at a salary of 1507. per annum, | 
exclusive ofj certain expenses. Preference will be given to candidates | - 
who have a practical knowledge of surveying, draining, and building | 
Operations.—Aypplications, with testimonials of character and qualifi- 
Cations, may be sent to me on or before FRIDAY, the 15th inst 

J. GRANT, Clerk to the said Authority. 
__ Lancaster, 4th November, 1872. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT capable of 


preparing working and detail drawings. One with a know- 
hedge of quantities preferred.—Address, by letter = stating terms, 
age, and references, to J. G. West Brighton Estate Office, 2, Queen's- 
gardens, Hove, » Brighton. 


j J ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a C LERK, 


who can Take Management, at a salary of 1501. per num. 
Also, a JUNIOR CLERK, who has been accustomed to the work of a 
Builder's Office.—Particulars, &c. with reference, to be sent to 
Mesors. FASSNIDGE & SON, Builders, &. U xbridge, Middlesex. 


WANTED, : a BUILDER'S CLERK (for (for) 


the Country), able to prepare drawings, measure up wor 
ponent mage <steastn, and keep accounts. Also to assist is 
intending works in execution.—Address, stati 
THOS. LOWE & SONS, Burton-on-Trent. Gohinetignca ater 


was TED, bya London Firm, a thoroughly | y 


competent wad energetic SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS 
Accustomed to machinery.—Address, 744, Office of “ The Builder.” 


_ y 
j .ANTED, by an Architect and Surveyor 

in the coma, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, who writes a good 
hand. Can square, a and 3 all descriptions of builder's 
Work ; write letters, take plans, ax enerally assist in the duties of 
the office. If able to write ad vee would be preferred — Address, 


o> yg particulars, age, and salary required, to 695, Office of “ The 
C 


¥ 

\ ANTED, a respectable Man, to Take the 

ome akan Masiagenien x t of a ~ om Trade. A comfortable 
a a com 

Unheaceptionable.— Address, G. F. "Post office, "a aa wont: 


\ ANTED, immediately, a first-class 


JOBBING CARPENTER. One 1 to the usual routine of 
ape rator’s and upholsterer's shop, As this may bea perinanency 
4 respectable man, none but best hands need apply, to ROSS & 


LYON 
outa Decorators, &, 112, (Fulham-road, opposite 
Le 
































ye Salary, 3. 3.—Address, F. 


WANTED, a a FOREMANSHIP. Shop 
PALMER, 28, Calthorpe-treet. W.C 


WANTED, 


| Ws 








0 BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


Ww ANTED, an ENGAGEM ENT, by a 

thorough! petent BUILDER'S CLERK. Well versed 

in fa menage. = Ryne and arcounts, First-class testimonials, — 
Add ress, 732, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


————< 


Wea by an ASSISTANT, of seven 


yaaes experience, accustomed to prepare orking, 
and Detail Drawings, Land Surveying, and can assist at Taken ae 
Quantities, a RE. ENGAGEMENT. a moderate Excellent 
testimonials. —Address, E. C. 3, Scaee Soo Lincoln. 








ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 
PAINTER, GLAZIER, and GAS-FITTER. Can do plumb- 

ing, paper-hanging, and is well up in all kind of repairs. —A 

A.B. 32, Noble-street, E.C. 


ITECTS AND SURVEY 


WANTED, by an ASSISTAN T. EMPLov. 





ANTED, EM PLOYMENT, by am. ex- an ex- 
Is well Lay CARPENTER end JOINER: z 6. York- Pane ay 
High-street, Clapham 





\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR-|* 
— and JOINER. Well up in repairs, fixing, and 
joinery. Wages moderate. Town or country.—A CARPENTER, 
on 92, Rerenlos baitdings. Westm inster-road, Lambeth. 
‘TO BU ILDERS AN} ESTATE AGENTS. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an expe- 
rienced, active Man. Aged 35. Joiner and Carpenter by 
trade. Used to shop alterations, fittings, &c. ; general house repairs 
and jobbing work. Wages not so much an object.—Address, by 
letter, Mr. E DAKINS, 3, Helmsley-terrace, London- panel gE. 
TO BUILDERS, ESTATE AGENTS, “AND OTHE 
\ ANTtD, EVENING EMPLOYMENT, 
bi DRAU! GHTSMAN, in the ion of Working 
or detail Sh ere or Tracings, &c. for buildings or alterations. 
Quantities also prepared. Disengaged after four p.m.—Address, A. B. 
No. 1, Boscobel- gardens, A Alpha-roal, N.W. 


TANTED, a “a RE-ENGAGEMENT, ’ by a 
thoroughly competent BUILDER'S CLERK. Well up in the 
routine of the office, measuring up yr — out F wenger 1 
paration of plans, estimating, &c.— 72, he 
Builder.” 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
7 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
OUT-DOOR GENERAL FOREMAN. Well up in all 
branches, measuring, setting out, and tide work.—Addres, H. F 
No. 28, Clayton-street, Caledonian-road, Islington. 


‘0 BUILDERS, & 
\ JANTED . RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP FOREMAN. Joiner by trade. Thoroughly competent 
in setting out working drawings. Has been in last employ eight 
years. Aged 37.—Address, R. 8. 11, Mosedale-street, Camberwell 
Park, 8.E. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


aS 3 who has had some experience. 
Getalis toes tog oe 
B. P. The Priory, Fratton 





—_—$———.. 


Saupe, we 
ANTED, b re oo | DRAUGHTSMAN, 
PRP oon ENGAGEM NT, to PREPARE DESIGNS (Gothic), peel 


oft 3 S Nickoeewenhe Upper Tooting. 


A ~ S B. Ferncroft, 8t. N 
TO CATHOLIC eS. gy pea SURVEYors, 


WANTED, to PLACE INDOORS a well- 
cheated, YOUSE, agnt 38, We ogee Sele te dering, ke. 

to either ef the above, for a term of years.— with full parti. 

culars, to J. M. care of Mr. Yiduering’ Deckaslien, Reytten Ee 


W ANTED, by a first-class HOUSE and 
DECORATIVE PAINTER, WRITER, GRAINER, and 

GILDER wellup in drawing, and making 

tions, cutting stencils, &c. a JOB, or charge 
W. Post-office, Marchmont-street, Burton. 








eof a Job os Soh ty to 





TO BUILDERS AND et gy gg 


a] WANTED, by a practical Man , an EN. 
GAGEMENT as FOREM. AN of mtd een in town or country. 
Well up in church work. references can be given. —Address, 
Ww. T. 9, Brookshy-street, sverpodt: road, Islington. 


Ww ANTED, by a practical Bricklayer, a 
SITU ATION as WORKING FOREMAN ot BRICK LAYERS 
Age3i. Good a large London firm.—Address, 4. 

No. 18, Dempay-strest, treat. Btepuey, E. 


TO BUILDERS, SLATE 2 eae, AND QUARRY 

\ ANTED, by a practical Man, a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT 7 QUARRY MANAGER or Foreman of 
Masons. Has a thorough knowledge of drawings and machinery for 
working or quarrying stone or slate. Mason by trade. Aged 33. 
Good testimonials —Address, J. 8. care of Mr. Garrett, Higher Beb- 
bington, by Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

TO BRICK MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, an experienced Man, a 




















GENERAL OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or will Take the | ne 
of a Large Job, by an energetic, persevering Man. Carpenter and 


“WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as| [ [ 

\ GENERAL FOREMAN of a JOB. Well up in setting out vIELD. mp og ATION as Bragg con or FOREMAN » a nice 
work from drawings and thoroughly practical and energetic Good | 5, ded otha poy = pany pony rye + ook vane hour, 
experience in the management of men.—Address, M. 0. T. 178, yoy ee ST. ery Ha came hd P 7. 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, 8. W. ress, ‘ost-office, Hayes, bridge. 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. ANTED, by an ex rienced London 
NTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as Foreman, « RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, 


CLERK of WORKS, or take entire Charge a. Job. Bricklayer by trade. 
Just completing a na Fy in the — Good references , &. — 





| joiner by trade. First-class testimonials, with reference —A Address, A. N. care of Mrs. Cope, Upper ‘earpoint-street, Sneinton, 
8. M 25, Dennett’s-grove, Queen’s-road, Peckham. Nottingham. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
y' *. 
Werten! a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as WANTED, by an experienced young Man, 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Town or country. Well up in all a SITUATION as PLUMBER or a THREE-BRANCH 
branches of the building trade. First-class references —Address, | WAND. Can do plain zinc-work. Reference if required. —Address, 


J.P. 4, M P.4 Miles-terrace, Randell. street, Battersea, 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WV AN TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoronghly practical Man, as SHOP or OUT-DOOR GENER: AL 
| FOREMAN. Good draughtsman. Good testimonials and good refer- 
ences from architects and builders. Joiner by trade.—Address, 723, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, in an Office, 


as above. Well up in land ey 9 copying, tracing, &c. 
able to keep a set of books, and willing to useful in any way. 
Aged 21. Good references —Address, G. P. G. Post-office, March, 
Cambs, 











TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 
MAN of GROUNDMEN. Understands all kinds of work. 
Good references. Twenty-seven years with last employer. —Address, 
H. A. at at Mitchley's, Newsagent, 20, 20, Marlborough- Toma, Chelsea, 8.W. 


\ TANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as ov T-DOOR FOREMAN. Has had the superin- 
tendence of first-class jobs in Town and country. Carpenter by trade. 


Address, WwW. d.4,U nion- “place, Lan. beth- road, 5. an ERE 
\ JANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER in the PLUMBING, as a Three- 
Branch Man. Has been six years in the trade. Wages not so much 
an object as improvement in the above.—Address, G. W. 30a, 
Thomas-street, Oxford-street, W. 


V JANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 31, a 

SITUATION ar OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or as General 

——— A Ayt a — Jobbing shop.--Address, P. 15, Thornton-street, 
ixton 














TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c, 


ANTED, by a young Man, a thorough | perience 


PLU MBER, a SITUATION or JOB. Task work taken.— 
Address, PLUMBER, No. 1, Mallinson-road, Battersen-rise. 


AY ANTED, bya youny Man,a SITUATION 





J. G, 123, Portiand-road, Notting-hill, W. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, by an experienced London 


FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FORE 
MAN, CLERK of WORKS, or to Take Entire Charge of Job, ora 
SHOP FOREMAN. Carpenter and joiner by trade. Good references 
and testimonials, —Address, T. C. 3, Raw ensworth -terrace, Fulham. 


TO BUILDERS, SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, by an experienced Man, 
SITUATION as SAW-SHARPENER or to WORK any 
kind of MACHINERY in the above line. Thoroughly acquainted 
with all kinds of steam-engines, and capable of doing all repairs — 
Address, J. F. P. 9%, New. place, Paradise-street, Rotherhithe, | London. 








To MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND ) OTHERS. 


W “ovserasi by a steady Man, a JOB or 

CONSTANT PLACE as PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH 

Can do plain zinc work. Town or country.—Address, J. 1. 

No. . Bishopstone-place, Frederick-street, Cromwell-road, Brixton- 
hill, Surrey. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser wishes for a permanent 
ENGAGEMENT as a JUNIOR. Aged 21. Four years’ expe 
rience.—Address, A. 7, Ashburnham-road, Greenwich, 8. E. 
To BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 


MENT as GENERAL MACHINIST. Can sharpen or work 
frame or circular saw, or a band saw. Can his own saws.— 
Apply to L. D. 12, Riverhall-street, Wandsworth-road. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, &. 








[HE Advertiser, 36, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER, TRAVELLER, or BOOK- 
Thoroughly ex- 


KEEPER, in Town or country. A Good 
—Address, 729, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TAIRS.—A first-class STAIRCASE HAND 

is in WANT of a JOB, either by Day or Piecework, or as SHOP 

or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Town or country,—Address, W. B. 1, 
Ingestre-place, street, Golden-square, W. 











a THREE. BRANCH HAND. Can do plain zine work 
years 
rye ry Pe 17, Albion Cottages, Brook ‘green, Hammersmith. 


Unde bh work. 
WANTED, by oon 








LDERS 
young Man, a SITUA- 


TION in a JOINER’S SHOP, or with a Staircase Hand. 
Wages moderate, if constant. Age 24. —Address, T, J. 26, Sutherland- 
street, Pimlico. 


TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 











\ ANTED, a young Man, a 

ay a Bae ingle and JOINER, a P RMANENCY. ell up 

n ranches, t 2 _ . 

eed aE quick at jobving.—Address, H. B. . New 
§TO MASTER BUILDERS AND age 

\ ANTED, by a young Man, a CON- 
STANT srtvation as PLUMB or on a JOB. Can do 


plain zine-work, paint: ting lazix Would make himself useful 
in other work if requi pa me 6. L. No. 2, Malvern-road, near 
Junction, Kilburn. 

TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


AN NTED, by a respectable young Man, 
has had several years’ experience in the timber trade, a 
SITUATION as CLERK or VOREMAN in a yard or mills, Can 








measure well either felled or standing. First-class reference as to 
ability, &. ote C. H. N. 102, oe —- SW. 
UMBERS AND 
\ ANTED, by a thoroughly goo Plumber | — 
Plain Sasweaber, a SITUATION or JOB. Well up in 
oll tunes Sincling bite a ak yaasn-stzest, Camden 


Town, N.W. 





R EQUIRED, a TEMPORARY ENGAGE- 


MENT, by a first-rate PERSPECTIVE DRAUGHTSMAN snd 
COLOURIST.—Address, Z. Kelly's News-office, Gray's-inn, Holborn. 


E-ENGAGEMENT, as FOREMAN or 


CLERK of WORKS, WANTED. First-class testimonials. 


Just ob in country. Joiner by trade—C. C. 
No 16, Rucland.strec, Pimiice, &W 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a young 


4 Mew, as PAINTER, SUARIER, and * PAPERHANGER.— 
Address, J 103, Lefevre-road, 0 


VENING EMPLOYMENT required by @ 


4 BUILDER'S CLERK. 22. after Six he. 
Neglected accounts, prime costs, = rs AC. Z 
office, 75, Alderagate-street, London, B. Ee 

IVIL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT'S 

Py yom yd wishes EMPLOYMENT.— Address, ENGINEER, 
No. 31, South Clerk-street, Edinburgh. 

LERK of WORKS. —WANTED, a RE- 
ea Tes by a ager oA practical and HOMAS 
, 41, Wharton-street, natzect, Lloyd-oquare, ¢, Pentonville, WC 
GOOD PLUMBER is in WANT of @ 

Oe Gaon No — er a time tn other branche 





























PaeER LEAS Te TIP 





